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For salve she seeks not the city, but pre- 
fers her garden & the fields before all out- 
landish gums. 


— The Country Parson, Georce HeErserr. 


“Twig runes shalt thou ken 
Lf thou a leech wilt be” 
is the law laid down in one of the oldest of 
English manuscripts. ‘Therapeutics has 
been always one with the knowledge of 
plants. Nor was the application of their 
healing virtues an occult art, sacred to the 
physician, but every woman was versed in 
twig-runes. From the days, when at Sir 
Launcelot’s bidding, Elaine gathered herbs 
to prepare his bath, there have survived 
some lingering, although fast vanishing 
traces of this womanly lore. The eighteenth 
century retained many ofthe customs of the 
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middle ages, and, even in America, pre- 
served traditions of that mediaeval usage by 
which the chatelaine was skilled in leech- 
craft and in thearts of the chirurgeon. It was 
still held that this beneficent tendance was 
the truest grace of every woman, stately 
dame or humble goodwife, and the growing 
ofsimples, the drying and distilling of medi- 
cinal plants, was an essential part of the 
training and occupation of young women of 
every degree. Many hours were given tothe 
compounding of ointments and salves, of 
syrups and cordials and conserves, some of 
healing herbs and strengthening fruits, 
others of ingredients foul as ever simmered 
and bubbled in a witch’s caldron. 

These homely arts were not entirely lost 
within the memory of the present genera- 
tion, andthe memory of their practice fond- 
ly lingers in many a country homestead. 
Fifty years ago, there grew in the crev- 
ices of the tumbling wall which but half 
sustained a terraced, old-fashioned “ front- 
yard,”’ tufts of thick-leaved houseleek and 
waving smallage, escaped from the herb- 
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garden beneath. Beside the garden walk 
were long borders planted with lilies of the 
annunciation and London pride, with Can- 
terbury bells and foxglove, with rockets 
and French willow, the borders edged with 
dwarf boxandthecompa¢tly grown shrub- 
lets of the little Burgundy rose. Asthe broad 
path went on through an old arbor, over- 
run with rampant grape-vines, it came to 
great beds of those herbs which played so 
importanta part in the domestic pharmacy 
of the last century, and which entered not 
seldom into the culinary mysteries of the 
age. 

Eihe caretaker of this garden of elsewhere 
forgotten simples, and the mistress of the 
household, was a gentlewoman of the old 
school who retained the methods of her 
youth andthe inherited habits in which she 
had been reared. She “thought foul scorn” 
of a cooking-stove, and she used her still as 
her foremothers had done, inthe making of 
sundry subtle essences and potent cordials. 
The memory of her rosewater and cherry 
brandy and metheglin, is fragrant yet; her 
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storeroom and closets were full of the aids to 
an amateur practice of surgery and medi- 
cine; she hadscant faith in the preparations 
of any apothecary’s shop, and challenged 
the contents of the saddle-bags of the old 
doctor who rode over the hills. Her vade 
mecum was a manuscript book of medical 
prescriptions handed down from mother to 
daughter from the English physician who 
had been the immigrant ancestor of her 
family. With his exact formulae and re- 
cipes were associated others, the crude 
concoctions of those more familiar with 
fragments of folk-lore than with the hu- 
man body or its maladies. 

The book is before me now. Bound in 
mouse-eaten leather and boards covered 
with faded, marbled paper, its brown and 
crumbling pages, heavy and unruled, show- 
ing the watermark of the royal arms, it is 
written in the clerkly chirography of an 
age when it was a solemn funétion to take 
the pen in hand. There are some hundred 
and fifty prescriptions for ailments, known 
and unknown. “ Diseases dire,’’ many of 
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them must have been, judging from the 
gruesome names they bear. Nothing is 
more noteworthy than the prevalence of 
cutaneous, or of scorbutic ills. Full three 
fourths the recipes are to cure dz Anguish 
inan Old Running Sore; To Eat Dead Flesh 
out of an Ulcer; To Dry a pestilent Humour 
in the Blood; or for some similar dis- 
order. Surely, it is a tribute to our im- 
proved dietary and more sanitary modes 
of living that such a proportion no longer 
exists. 

The remedies are in various forms— 
unguents, cataplasms, electuaries and apo- 
zems, seldom anything so simple as a mere 
infusion. Often, a dozen herbs, of which, 
perhaps, only one possessed the required 
properties, are combined in a single de- 
coétion. The absence of mineral remedies 
is remarkable. In the whole number of 
recipes, using over a hundred plants, but a 
dozen are named, and they but rarely. They 
are calamine, copperas, blue vitriol, steel 
filings, white lead, red lead, red precipi- 
tate, alum, lime and sulphur. Primitive 
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methods of preparation prevailed, as for 
example: 





TO MAKE A POWDIR THAT WILL 
FAT PROUD: FEESH: OUT POR EA 
SORE. 


AKE two parts Blue Viterel and one of 

Sugar of Lead. Take the viterel and Cal- 
sine it on a fire-shovel until it will rub into fine 
powdir, &F then mix well together. 


Turpentine, rosin, Burgundy pitch and 
beeswax entered largely into the salves and 
plasters, combined with various fats specifi- 
cally named,—fat of lamb’s kidney, bar- 
row-fat, skunk-grease, dog’s grease, sweet 
cream, unsalted butter, and oils, olive oil, 
goose oil, train oil and neatsfoot oil. Spices 
and aromatic herbs were freely used, 
whether for their medicinal properties or 
for their ameliorating savour, is uncertain. 
Honey was preferred tosugarin the making 
of syrups. The deco¢tions were further 
strengthened by theaddition of cider, ale or 
metheglin, of Canary or Madeira, or of 
“Good Old Rum” from Jamaica or Barba- 
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does. And the patient is told to ‘¢drink a 
little every now and then,” or, to “take 
a drink whenever so inclined.” 

While some of the substances used are 
disgusting in nature, and seemingly of im- 
possible therapeutic virtue, others, such as 
“clover blossoms——honey-suckers some 
call them,” to be gathered in May, “when 
the dew is on,” and conserves of roses, and 
lotions of elder blooms, are so delicate as to 
diffuse a subtile fragrance over the pages, 
constantly suggesting the bygone gardens 
of herbs, and breathing the perfume of 
meadow and forest. Internal evidence of 
the age of the book exists in the use of old 
and often obsolete English plant-names; in 
the fact that four fifths the plants indicated 
are the simples of long repute, described in 
Gerarde and Culpepper, and that many po- 
tent American herbs, noticeably the Eupa- 
torium genus, are not mentioned. Some 
selections from the old manual may interest 
those who gladly turn toany relics of ouran- 
cestral life, or, who are curious to trace the 
vitality of beliefs—superstitions, if one will, 
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—arising perhaps in the very cradle of the 
race, 

In the garden grew the rare herbs called 
for in compounding 4 Safe and Efficacious 
Salve; An ointment Very extraordinary; A 
very strengthening Dire Drink ; or many an- 
other draught of sovereign power. Thither 
also were brought from mountain and 
marsh, from meadow and pasture, those na- 
tive growths of proved virtue which would 
adapt themselves to the changed habitat, 
and thus were gathered into that old gar- 
den a noteworthy collection of medicinal 
plants. 

None were rarer or more prized than the 
houseleek, Sempervivum tectorum. “ Hows- 
leke herbe or sengrene,”’ it is entered in the 
Promptortum Parvulorum of 1499, and sil- 
green, or ayegreen are other archaic forms 
of the name. Its succulent leaves were used 
in many ways, whether in cosmetic waters 
as a soothing lotion, in healing unguents, or 
when, boiled in milk, its malicacid made a 
pleasant drink for use in fevers. The juice, 
mixed with honey, was thought a certain 
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cure for sore throat, or, simmered with 
cream, an emollient for erysipelas, and 
the bruised leaves bound on the forehead 
would ‘ease the distempered heat of the 
brain in frensies,” or, laid upon the crown 
of the head, “stayeth bleeding of the nose.” 
More sure it is, that rubbed upon thesting 
of bees or of nettles, the cool pulp allays the 
pain. It was written of it, that “A posset 
made of houseleek issingular good inall hot 
agues, for it cooleth and tempereth the 
blood and spirits and quencheth the thirst. 
It cooleth and restraineth all hot inflamma- 
tions, St. Anthony’s Fire, scaldings and 
burnings, the shingles, fretting ulcers, can- 
ker,tetter,ringworm andthe like,and much 
easeth the pains of gout proceeding from a 
hot cause.”’ Still other powers were ascribed 
toit, Sir Thomas Browne calling it a‘ de- 
fensative against thunder,” from which 
belief it was in England very generally 
planted on the thatched roofs of cottages, 
and in Holland, its name was Donderbloem. 
Houseleek was the most efficient herb in 
«The Green Ointment,” always given the 
[9 | distinction 
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distinétion of the definitearticle, and known 
through all the country-side for its well- 
tested excellence. It is so worthy of con- 
tinued use that no apology is needed for 
giving the minutediredtions. 





TO MAKE THE GREEN OINTMENT. 


AKE Houselick and Rue, Wormwood, feather- 

few, French Balm, Ground Ivy, green of 
Elder, Mullin, Wild Sullendine, a handful of each 
well bruised. Put the above Ingredients in 2 Quarts 
of water & steep awhile. Then put in 2 Quarts of 
Sweet Cream & let it steep a while longer. Continue 
steeping in Cream as you put in 2 lbs. Hogsfat; steep 
it awhile longer & Lastly, put in 2 lbs. fresh Butter. 
When the water is all steep’d away strain out the 
Herbs. 


How perfectly the leisurely spirit of other 
days is preserved in the direction, and steep 
it a while longer! The addition of mutton 
tallow, rosin and beeswax converted the 
soft unguent into bars of the Green Salve, 
‘extraordinary good for a swelling in any 
part.” In the old garden, grew together, 
ready for the yearly making of little pots 
of the green ointment, these herbs, in prop- 
erties real or ascribed, so characteristic of 
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the simples most in use, that they may 
well be mentioned one by one. 

The fine-leafed rue, Ruta graveolens was 
boiled in wine, and if applied when the 
moon was waning, ‘“‘taketh away wheals 
and pushes, andcureth themorphewand all 
sorts of warts.’ The seeds in wine, were 
deemed an antidote for the most virulent 
poisons. Mithridates every morning ate a 
paste made of twenty leaves of rue, a little 
salt, two walnuts and two figs, macerated 
with twenty juniper berries, a paste which 
counteracted every form of poison. Sir 
Thomas Moretellsus that the weasel, when 
aboutto “encounter the serpent, arms her- 
selfwith rue.’ But rue was mostvalued for 
itssupposed power to exorcise evilspirits. It 
was mingled in the holy water used in 
churches, and thus, says Ophelia, «We may 
call it herb of grace o’Sundays’’; while 
Burton wrote, “It hath vertueto expel vain 
imaginations, devils, and to ease afflicted 
souls.”’ 

Ofthewormwood, Artemisia absinthum, 
the story is told that Diana found «this 
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wort,” and giving it to the centaur Chiron, 
he “set forth a leechdom”’ from the plant, 
and named it for her, Artemisia. Its English 
name has varied both in form and meaning 
from the primitive wermod, literally, a 
guard-mind. It was first prescribed for men- 
tal disorders, but later was recognized for 
its supreme efficacy in bruises and sprains. 
Culpepper explains this because the plant is 
an herb of Mars,and ‘ Mars will not break 
your head, but he will give you a plaister.” 
Like its cousin, old man,or lads’ love,the so- 
called southernwood, a corruption of suth- 
wyrt, or, sufferingwort, it is a sovereign 
wood if the fresh leaves be wilted in hot 
vinegar—the old herbals say in verjuice — 
and applied withsalt. ‘The leaves were used 
to flavor purl, one of the old English malted 
liquors, and the entire plant, bitter and aro- 
matic, is full of tonic virtue, strongest in its 
silky stems and in its round, unopened 
flower buds. From the buds is distilled the 
insiduous absinthe. The wild chamomile, 
called featherfew, perhaps from its finely 
cut leaves, but more probably, as a corrup- 
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tion of feverfew, from febrifuge, was a 
specific for agues, although to be effectual 
the Magi ordered that it must be picked 
with the left hand behind one, speaking 
the name of the fever-stricken. With honey 
it was made into an excellent cough syrup, 
and a decoction of its cream-tinted flowers 
was a much-used wash forsunburn. 
Bunches of balm, crimson bee-balm, 
and purple bergamot in the garden bright- 
ened the sober growth beneath, and gave 
their delicatearomaand warming breath to 
various ointments and lotions. I doubt if 
balm have any other virtue, although the 
old simplers believed it “to strengthen 
nature much in all her a€tions”’; and Bur- 
ton declares ‘“‘Bawme doth cleanse the 
brain and expell all carefull thoughts and 
anxious melancholy.”’ It was a favourite 
plant of Avicenna and his followers, who 
believed “It causeth the mind and heart 
to become merry and reviveth the heart 
from all faintings and swoonings.”’ Dios- 
corides wrote “that its leaves, steeped in 
wine, cured the sting of scorpions and the 
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bite of mad dogs.” In the homely practice 
of English cottages, they were mixed with 
salt to “take away wens and kernels in the 
throat.’”’ It was used with sugar and rose- 
water in making caudle, and not infre- 
quently to flavour food. The mullein, 
Verbascum thapsus, a plant of the roadside 
and of thin-soiled pastures, was admitted 
here; and inthe soft mould its stately spike 
of yellow bloom grows to twice the usual 
size. High-tapers and long-torch are apt 
names, but equally sois the earliest known, 
felt-wyrt and softe, with changes thereon, 
as blanket-leaf, Adam’s flannel, and velvet- 
leaf. Still another old name, cow’s lung- 
wort, expresses its help in pulmonary 
disease. Mullein syrup, made with either 
honey or molasses, is still the remedy for 
coughs in many a country household. Nor 
are its virtues limited. A decodtion of the 
leaves was “‘profitable for those that are 
bursten,”’ and was used for toothache, for 
cramps, and convulsions. It is curious how 
the same herb would be used for the most 
opposed maladies. Kalm noted that the 
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Delaware Indians bound the leaves about 
their arms and legs to relieveague,and they 
are still applied to boils and inflamed swell- 
ings. Yet another occult power the plant 
claims, for we are told that Mercury gave it 
to Ulysses “when he came to Circe, and he 
after this dreaded none of her evil works.”’ 

Carpeting the ground beneath the Per- 
sian lilacs, beside the hedgerow of cinna- 
mon roses, and overrunning the paths, was 
the soft tapestry of the ground-ivy, Nepeta 
glechoma, with its close-growing dark leaf- 
age, dotted with purple-speckled, tiny la- 
biate flowers of blue. Gill-o’-the-ground 
also we call this alien, so thoroughly natu- 
ralized; but there were half a dozen other 
names as common in England,—maids-in- 
the-hay, hay-maids, cat’s-foot, ale-hoof, 
tun-hoof, and hove. The accepted etymol- 
ogy of ale-hoof, referring the name to 
the Anglo-Saxon /ufe, a crown, in refer- 
ence to the garlands thereof hung out at 
country inns, is probably an error, and the 
name is acorruption of hai-hove or hedge- 
ivy. The association with ale was a natural 
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one, as the leaves were often added to malt, 
or thrown into newly-made ale to clarify 
and give head to the liquor quickly. Theold 
herbalists believed it almost a panacea. It 
was used as a tonic and a eupeptic, as a cure 
for headaches, and in any affection of the 
liver or lungs; its juice was dropped into 
the ears to “strengthen decayed hearing,”’ 
and was used ina much-extolled eye-wash, 
while the leaves ‘speedily helpeth green 
wounds, if bruised and bound thereto.” 
Nicholas Culpepper, Gentleman, whose 
curious Herbal is often quoted, believed 
that ‘Artists in astrology, and none other, 
are fit to make physicians of’; and in his 
study of simples carefully considered the 
tutelary planet of every plant, the sign un- 
der which it bloomed, and the organs of 
the body governed thereby. Thus for each 
herb there was a hypothetical but de- 
voutly accepted list of uses. The creeping 
alehoof, being an herb of Venus,was there- 
fore indicated in all diseases “she causes, by 
Sympathy, and those of Mars, by Antipa- 
thy”; for the opposed planets were studied 
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as well, and, says Culpepper, “Sympathy 
and Antipathy are the two things upon 
which the whole model of Physick turns; 
and that Physician who minds them not, 
is more like to do a man mischiefe than to 
secure him.” 

The “ green ofelder”’ was the softinner 
bark of the Sambucus canadensis, whose 
every part was of some use in cookery or in 
medicine, for our own creamy-blossomed, 
purple-fruited shrub is as well endowed as 
the more tree-like English elder, bour- 
tree, scaw and whitten. The elder blooms, 
with their subtle, sweet scent, entered into 
much delicate cookery; the juicy berries 
gave their racy tang to pies and jellies and 
wine; and an extract thereof ‘ eficacious to 
assist longevity” John Evelyn pronounced 
‘a catholicon against all infirmities what- 
ever.” Elsewhere Evelyn said, “ Were the 
virtues of the elder but thoroughly known, 
I cannot tell for what our country man 
could ail for which he might not find a 
remedy in every hedge, either for sickness 
or wound.” Some prescriptions may cause 
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a smile: “ Palsie of the tongue should be 
rub’d and humedated with a sponge dip- 
ped in the Apopledtick spirit of Elder,” — 
or, for erysipelas, one was to wear about 
the neck an amulet made of elder “on 
which the sun had never shined.” But des- 
pite its healing gifts, the elder, bearing the 
name of the gracious Huldah, and holding 
a charm to drive away evil spirits, is never- 
theless, a tree of ill repute. The old tra- 
dition, that on an elder tree, Judas hanged 
iamsclh or, even that thevear was made the 
cross of Calvary, has come down through 
the ages. So persistent is the effect of that 
stigma, that many a belief in its malign 
influence still exists. In England it was 
used only at funerals, when maidens were 
bid to 

“« Bringen bittre Eldre braunches seare,” 
and no more good was expected of it than 
when Piers Ploughman said, 
“ Impe on an Elderne and if thy appel be swete 

Muckel marvaille me thynketh.” 

The “sullendines,” last of the handfuls 
of herbs making the Green Ointment, are 
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charming flowers. Wild celandine is, how- 
ever,a name given with little authority to 
the Impatiens fulva, the jewel- weed, or 
lady’s eardrop, witich tones its orchid- 
like, freckled golden flowers above the 
pale green foliage which grows in lush 
luxuriance by any cool brookside. It has 
lite likeness to the unrelated garden 
clandine, nor does it poses officinal 
value. Its beauty is its excuse for being; 
but the Cheilodonium, W ordsworth’sgolden 
celandine, ranked high in the primitive 
Materia medica. Its sinuate leaves of sil- 
very green, and its brittle stems, breaking 
to drip with the acrid, orange juice, active 
enough to warrant the old name of wart- 
wort, make it 2 noticeable plant. There 
is an old story —it is in Pliny’s awful 
“repository of all the errors of antiquity,” — 
that the swallows bathed the cyes of the 
young birds with its juice, whence cameits 
generic name, and its immediate adoption 
as an eye-wort, while its orange juice made 
it a logical remedy for the jaundice, since, 
“by the icm, or image of every plant, the 
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ancients found out its use.’’ Swallow-wort, 
kenning-wort and sight-wort were other 
old names. Its effect upon the eyes is sus- 
tained by Culpepper, who, with ‘a needle 
to mar the apple of the eye,” tested Pliny’s 
story of the swallows, and further says, 
“This is a herb of the sun and under the 
celestial Lion, for all who know aught of 
Astrology know the eyes are subject to the 
Luminaries.” It is also prescribed with the 
same positiveness for a score of distiné 
maladies, and in The Faithful Shepherdess, 

Clorin, sorting herbs, lays aside 

“« For leprosy, darnell and celandine.”’ 

Bunches of tansy reared their stout stems 
with heads of yellow buttons and lacy 
leaves of deepest green, ready for the morn- 
ing ‘bitters’ and many a tonic drink, even 
after the herb had fallen into disuse in cook- 
ery. In memory of the paschal supper, tan- 
sy was always eaten at Easter, and the word 
became a generic term for any sweet om- 
elette made with herbs. “In spring, use 
minnows fried with yolks of eggs, tansy and 
primroses ”’— these were the “ excellent 
[ 20 | minnow- 
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minnow-tansies ’’ which refreshed Isaak 
Walton. The earliest mention of its use is, 
perhaps, in these archaic lines, from a 
Sloane manuscript of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, which are rich in their mention of ob- 
solete methodsand utensils, 
«< Breke egges in a bassyn and Swynge hem sone 
Do powdir of pepir thereto anone. 
Then grynde tansay, the juice owtewrynge 
To blynde with the eggs without lesynge. 
In pan or skelet thou shalt it frye 
In butter wele skymm and wyturly. 
Or, whyte grese thou may take therto. 
Geder hit on a cake, then have thou do 
With platere of tre and frye hit browne.” 
Gerarde mentions the root, preserved 
with honey, as “an especial thing against 
the gout, ” and, as with almost every other 
herb, it is “singular good” foradozen very 
differing ailments. Beside the tansy grew 
clustered stalks of feathery fennel, of cori- 
ander and caraway and dill, all gentle car- 
minatives, and all, more or less,still used in 
cookery. Gray-green sage, stapleof thestill- 
room and the kitchen, grew in abundance. 
[ 21 | << Now 
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“ Now butter with a leaf of sage 
Is good to purge the blood”; 

and alone, or compounded with other herbs, 
sage, Agrippa’s holy herb, was believed to 
be a sovereign remedy for almost every 
shock that flesh is heir to, as well as‘‘ of ex- 
cellent use to preserve the memory ,” — and 
the hair. Hyssop, half hiddenby the higher 
herbs, grew as modestly asin the days of Sol- 
omon. It held high rank in the household 
pharmacopeeia, and its imputed virtues 
have madeitalwaysa favourite of the poets. 
Spenser apostrophizes it as 
“Sharp isop, good for green wound’ s service,” 
and Chaucer commends the “ointments, 
good, wholesomandtreue” made thereof. 

Borageand burnet grew side by side, the 
pink buds of the one opening to bright blue 
against the hoary-haired stems and the 
clear-cut, dull green foliage of the other. 

“ [ borage give courage,” 
voiced the wide-spread belief in its exhila- 
rating effects, to which Gerarde and Bacon, 
and most ofall, Burton, testify. It is on the 
frontispiece of the first edition of his 4za- 
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tomy of Melancholy, and, quoting the belief 
of Dioscorides, that the borage was the 
nepenthe of Homer, he adds, if taken when 
steeped in wine, “all thy dearest friends may 
dieand thou couldst not grieve.”’ Overshad- 
owing the burnet, were clumps of the pur- 
ple-flowered sweet marjoram, Origanum, 
joy of the mountain, well esteemed in the 
treatment of rheumatism and sprains, and 
of which John Parkinson, “Apothecarye of 
Londonand the King’s Herbarist,” writing 
in 1020; says: ‘“Thesweet marjoramesare 
not only much used to please the outward 
senses in nose-gaiesandin the windowes of 
houses, as also in sweete powders, sweete 
bagsand sweete waters, but also are of much 
use in physicke to comfort the outwarde 
members and partes of the bodie and 
the inwarde also.” It may be remem- 
bered in passing, that marjoram, with the 
balms and mints, with lavender and sage, 
with fennel and hyssop, and chamomile 
and costmary,with cowslips and germander 
and violets, made up the list of Strewing 
Herbs which was one section in Thomas 
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Tusser’s very practical system of classifica- 
tion. 

Hoarhound grew inthe garden, with its 
pale, scant foliage, and pungent scent, not 
only excellent for coughs, but then looked 
upon as a panacea. It was “available for 
such as have hard livers,’ while the crushed 
leaves were used for disorders of the skin, for 
bruises, or venomous bites. Here also, was 
the motherwort, a coarse weed if one were 
blind to the exquisite beauty of its minute, 
lipped flowers set in purple whorls about the 
square, channeled stem. It was prescribed 
for ‘‘Sterrick fits,’ and was further 
promised to “strengthen the heart against 
vapours, and to makea blythe, merriesoul.”’ 
Recumbent beneath, were the slender 
stems of fumitory, the earthsmoke, or love- 
in-a-mist, of rural nomenclature. Its re- 
medial properties are well nigh forgotten, 
although in the old book one is ordered 
“for a Sterrick Cholick”’ to “stew Saffron, 
Fewmitary and Sage, and take it often,” 
but inthe thirteenth century it was in high 
repute, and one of the sixteen “gallant 
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herbes”’ given a special plot in the famous 
geometric garden of the Monastery of 
Saint Gall. But, even then, the plant was 
more used in the spells to exorcise evil 
spirits than in legitimate leechcraft. 

I never tire in recalling the tangled 
growth of this old garden, which seemed 
like pages of Gerarde translated into green- 
ness and fragrance, but of only two other 
of its plants shall I speak. The tall valerian 
diffuses a soft, penetrating perfume, which 
never fails to bring back this hillside gar- 
den, which was, in Wyclif’s word, truly a 
wyrt-tun. Curiously, one finds its old Eng- 
lish name, setwall, or setewale, so familiar 
in Chaucer and Spenser, to be of Persian 
origin. It is a variant of zadwar, whence 
came zeodary, a name soon transferred 
from the Eastern drug to the valerian 
growing throughout western Europe. An- 
other oriental relative is in the precious 
nard which its subtile odor suggests. Me- 
dicinally, the valerian is now considered 
only a mild nervine, as composing to the 
human system as it is intoxicating to our 
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furry friends of the fireside; but it was one 
of the several plants once called all-heal, 
endowed with many virtues, and, in cost, 
associated with the far-fetched cinnamon, 
as in Chaucer’s line, ‘‘ Canell and setewall 
of pris.” 

Another obsolete name, but less distinc- 
tive as shared by two or three other 
plants, was white behen, and, “Behen 
roots were very cordialand alexipharmic.”’ 
Equally interesting was one of the rarer of 
our American plants, the mandrake, or 
may-apple (also, duck’s foot and raccoon 
berry), that Podophy/lum, whose twin pel- 
tate leaves on erect stem form an umbrella 
under which hides the single, ivory-tinted, 
saucer-shaped, luscious-scented flower, rip- 
ening into a great yellow berry of peculiar 
but delicious flavour. The properties of its 
root are indicated by the occasional name 
wild jalap, and it is but fair to say it has no 
kinship with that insane mandragora which 
takes the reason prisoner. 

The old garden is to-day an overgrown 
waste. Few of its exotic treasures havesur- 
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vived neglect, and with the passing of her 
“That kydst the hidden kindes of many a 
weede,” 
the knowledge of their virtues is gone. 
But is it not possible that in this day of 
more exact work both in botany and thera- 
peutics, some advantage might be gain- 
ed from the study of that almost-for- 
gotten chapter of plant-life, a garden of 
simples? In histologic research one can be 
too scientific for any friendship with plants, 
and biology may easily crowd out the per- 
sonal element in that wyrt-cunning which 
was the oldand significant name of botany. 
There is, for their lover, almost unlimited 
scope in the preservation of this half-for- 
gotten lore, in which, eliminating the me- 
dizval elements of astrology and magic, 
there is much of genuine worth. To him 
to whom 
“« Comes the lure of green things growing,” 

a new world of interests may be opened by 
even these suggestions of the older point 
of view. 

Returning tothe manuscript mentioned, 
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many of its minute directions givea curious 
insight into conditions of household life, 
conditions often no longer existing. One’s 
wounds would wait long for dressing were 
it necessary first “to card a Bat of Tow,” 
as in this 
TREATMENT FOR A BRUISE. 
AKE a Handful of Mugwort & a Handful 
of Catnip 'S a Handful of Wormwood, pound 
it with salt Butter, P simmer it with a gill of 


Rum, & card a Bat of Tow. Lay the Herbs upon 
the Tow & bind it upon the Bruise. 


Themugwort, 4rtemisiavulgaris, one of 
the humblest of plants in aspect, is of wide 
distribution. It wasusedin baths by the Ro- 
mans, toremove fatigueand givesuppleness. 
Pilgrims to a far strand wore its leaves in 
their shoes, lest they be surbated,and Pliny 
said of it, ‘The wayfaring man that hath 
this herb tied about him, feeleth no weari- 
someness at all, and he can never be hurt 
by no poisensome medicine, nor by any 
wild beaste, neither yet by the sun itself.”’ 
On Midsummer Day, it was hung above 
cottage doors to ward off the evil spirits, and 
as a safeguard against lightning. 
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<A Diet Drink suitable for a Person that 
has Old Running Sores” is made from 
twenty-one different plants, leaves, bark 
and roots. If not neutralizing one another, 
the concoétion should surely be of sover- 
eign efficacy, and there may have been an 
occult virtue in the multiple of two magic 
numbers. A fine simplicity pervades these 
directions : 


FOR THE SICK HEAD ACH. 


Mie a Tea of poppy Flowers and Saffron, 
drink it, then go to bed and be very still 


and do not have a notse. 





A very startling remedy is the cure for a 
disorder Called a Spider in the flesh,of which 
this is the literal transcript : 

CURE FOR A SPIDER IN THE FLESH. 

ILL a black hen and let the blood run upon 


it, take out liver warm as you can, and lay 
it upon the spider, in pieces, one after another, 
until they stink, and it will make the cure. If 
one won't make use of two. 


And there are others, more revolting. 
It is refreshing to read on the same page, 


How to make the Oil of Roses good for Pain 
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in the Face and the Ear Ach and for an Eat- 
ing Sore, also for a Pain in the “foints, all of 
white roses, “red will do,” and a handfull 
of houseleek simmered in cream. 47 o7nt- 
ment to Cure the Dowworm indicates a mal- 
ady as mysterious as the spider in the flesh. 
One gladly turns to mild cosmetics, per- 
haps the very same recipes of Chaucer’s 
day, when the gentlewomen 
“Of hearbes that there grew 

Made for blisters of the sunne brenning 

Very good and wholesome ointments new.” 

But with prescriptions for “bad humour” 
and ‘‘angry sores,” for ‘killing wens,” 
and “against a gangrene when it turns 
black,” “for scattering poultices’? and 
“to cleanse foul ulcers,” the book is a 
dark record of the sanitary state of the last 
century. It should silence forever the 
silly assertions of the greater wholesome- 
ness of those ruder conditions of life, and 
make one gratefully recognize the advance 
of science and the sanatory arts. But 
might there not be a distinct gain in ac- 
tual health, and in the gracious amenities 
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of life, were there added to the present 
diffusion of knowledge relatively the same 
attention to the cure of simple ailments, 
and the lady were not merely the loaf- 
giver but the home leech? 
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AND 


PINGSTER BLOEM 


When on the early Easter, just two cen- 
turies ago, dames and damsels passed into 
the new English church proudly lifting its 
spire on the Broad Way, opposite the hand- 
gate of the protecting Cingel, the English 
women bore to the service the gladsome 
bloom of yellow daffodils, and the Dutch 
maidens as devoutly carried handfuls of 
sweet Paas-blumtje which had already 
made festival in hidden corners along the 
Maagde Paatje, or on sheltered slopes 
among the hills of Sapokanikan. 

Both flowers, with their rapid growth 
and early bloom, are fitting for the feast of 
the Resurrection. This slender-stemmed 
Narcissus is the Lent lily, and has long 
connoted the Easter rejoicings. Like every 
English flower whose name perfumes our 
older poetry, half its charm is from dear 
association, remembrance of the child’s 
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eager watching for the first green blades to 
pierce the garden mould, or thought of 
some loved “bank with daffodils dight,”’ 
where the flowers bloom untended, year 
after year, to greet the opening spring. So 
fondly it lives in the heart, one need not 
turn to find its interest in the classic myths 
hidden in its yellow bells,—bells filled 
with the tears of Narcissus, Virgil says: 
tears, by Milton, deemed meet to drop on 

“ The laureate hearse where Lycid lies.” 

Our Dutch ancestors delighted in the 
wild growth of New Netherland, and as- 
sociated with the spring festivals of the 
church two of the most charming of our 
native plants. In early April, the first flow- 
ers to greet the searching eyes were those of 
the Anemone hepatica, or liver-leaf, which, 
blooming at Easter, was at once named 
Paas-blumtje. Cousin-german to the Euro- 
pean pasque-flower, it is, with its ever- 
green leaves and persistent vitality, a better 
symbol of resurrection, and more perhaps 
than any other of our wild flowers gives 
the welcome sense of quickened life in 
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the woods and fields. Nestled among the 
branching roots of a great tree, or in the 
crevice of a rock, from among the cluster 
of last year’s leaves, —three-lobed leaves of 
an ivy green, and purplish crimson under- 
neath,—risea dozen slender stems wrapped 
in silken hairs; and from the furry invo- 
lucres, delicate in texture and tint as the sil- 
very-tipped paws of a Maltese kitten, open 
to meet the sunshine, glad flowers of ev- 
ery shade, from hyacinthine purple to the 
windflower’s rose-flushed pallor. Their 
fragrance is a subtile aroma distilled in the 
waiting buds by the first warm breezes, 
and tells of fresh running sap, of bursting 
leaf-buds and swaying catkins. It is the 
breath of the April days; Nature has 
awakened; the Lord is risen ! 

A few weeks later, in secluded forest 
dells where the wood soil is rich and damp, 
on the verge of black, peaty swamps, and 
even on rocky hillsides, there blooms the 
most beautiful of the azaleas, the RAododen- 
dron nudiflora. No “tree,” in its sub-arbor- 
escent growth, it is truly a rose-flower, for 
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the exquisite tints of the wild-rose and the 
peach-blossom color its clusters of airy 
bloom. More beautiful and more fragrant 
than the rarer pearly-hued R. viscosum, 
which in July hides in the recesses of some 
overgrown swamp, it far outranks its south- 
ern sister, the flame azalea,which covers the 
Alleghany and Blue Ridge slopes with the 
blaze of its vivid flowers. ‘This peerless aza- 
lea is familiarly known in New England 
as the honeysuckle, the swamp pink, and 
the May apple. The latter name comes 
from the irregular excrescence, pale-green 
and glaucous, growing on the leaves when 
stung by an insect, which there deposits its 
eggs. Cool, crisp, and juicy, they are the 
delight of children, and put for a day in 
spiced vinegar, make the first pickles of 
the year. 

But the name by which this May queen 
of our northern flora is dearest to New 
Netherland families, 1s Pngster-b/oem, the 
flower of Pingster or Whitsunday. In the 
seventeenth century, the rocky glens and 
woodland glades of the island of Manhattan 
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wereallaglow with this pink azalea,bloom- 
ing over a period long enough toconne¢tit 
with that movable feast, by the Dutch re- 
vered only less than the festival of their own 
patron saint. Withthe prescribed religious 
observances the Pingster days had many 
features of the Saturnalia and were, in that 
staid community, a time of unwonted 
license. The slaves had then their holiday 
and held riot, awakening on the banks of 
the Hudson the wild echo of strains which 
had been chanted on the Congo and the 
Gambia. Butthecustom in Nieuw Amster- 
dam which is fairest in retrospect, and 
which lingered longest, was the gathering 
of the Pingster-bloem. Parties of young 
people set out from the village clustered 
about the fort, and strolling past’’T Claver- 
waytje, "IT Schaape Waytje, and ’T Kalch- 
hoeck, beyond the governor’s bouwerie 
and the pleasant farmsteads on the Boston 
road, or rambling over the Incleberg, 
wandered through the Out-Ward, perhaps 
as far as the grassy flats of New Haarlem 
which had allured so many of the Dutch 
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settlers. From the day’s woodland revels, 
the youths and maidens returned laden with 
branches of the Pingster-bloem, to adorn 
the houses, and the flowers of spicy aroma 
were woven in the blond braids of many a 
Jacquemyntje or Tanneké. This yearly 
gathering of the azalea is the nearest spon- 
taneous approach toa May Day celebration 
which has ever thrived in our capricious 
climate. This may be explained not only 
by the matchless beauty of thesylvan spoil, 
but by the great reverence with which 
Whitsunday was regarded in every branch 
of the Christian church. Pentecost had 
been to the Jews one of the three great 
festivals, the Feast of Weeks, commemo- 
rating the giving of the law upon Sinai. 
Changed in meaning, it did not lose its 
sacred character. Candidates for baptism 
then presented themselves and thus in 
England it was from a very early day 
Whitsunday. In Italy, coming when the 
flush of blooming roses is over the land, the 
day is called Pasguata rosata, and the rose 
is dedicated to its services. Indeed, every 
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country has its flowers specially given to 
the holy day. In Germany, the peony is 
the Pentecost rose. Thisisone of themany 
cases where Christianity has adopted pagan 
symbolsand converted its legends to her use. 
The peony was believed by the Greeks to 
be of divine origin, an emanation from the 
moon, Diana’s own gift to earth, and shin- 
ing at night with a radiance which mortal 
eyes were rarely pure enough to see. It 
possessed a protective power, warding off 
evil spirits, tempests and all material ills 
from the houses about which it was planted, 
but to be of any avail it must beset out in the 
right phase of the moon. The physician 
Pzon with it treated the Greeks wounded 
before Troy and gave to it his name. Even 
now there exists a belief in its virtue, and 
the “‘anodyne necklaces” sold to prevent 
convulsions are made of beads turned from 
its solid root-stocks. They must be dug 
when “the decreasing moon passeth under 
Aries.” Pliny, also, advises wearing the root 
“to help the falling sicknesse and the in- 
cubus which wee call the mare.” He adds 
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the lucid explanation, “ The cause of both 
these diseases is the grossness of the vapours 
which rise and enter into the cells of the 
brain, and therefore the working is by the 
extreme and subtle alteration which that 
simple hath.” 

English tradition and poetry associate 
with Whitsuntide not merely the rose — 
«« Have chapelet of roses on Wisonday’”’— 
but the broom, the birch, the box, the 
guelder rose and the lily of the valley. It is 
not strange that the blossoming broom, 
‘signe of a fruitful yeare of corne,” and 
other good fortune, is dear to the English 
heart. Not only did the herbalist find re- 
medial virtue in every part, “good for 
altering fits of ague’”’ and almost every 
other human ailment, but the broom 
blossomed in our earliest literature, in the 
songs and legends of that Celtic race, en- 
dowed with a kinship to nature which 
gave a recognition of her spirit, attained 
by none of their contemporaries. Later, as 
planta-genista, it achieved distinctionas the 
cognizance of our most heroic line of kings. 
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Garlands of birch, the graceful tree which 
bears its name unchanged from the Saxon 
byrc, were then the favourite adorning of 
banquet halls and ladies’ bowers; sprigs 
thereof were used in divination and other 
mystic rites, and its slender branchlets, 
feathered with fresh greenery, were the 
foundation of the Whitsun wreaths. 

The box, that box in which Isaiah saw 
the glory of Lebanon, was gathered now 
to fill the open fireplaces. It had been used 
on Palm Sunday, and was regarded with a 
reverence which had grown out of the be- 
lief that the cross itself was made of box- 
wood, To dream of box presaged long life, 
as surely as dreams of birch foretold sick- 
ness and sorrow. 





“The guelder-rose with its 
Silver globes light as the foaming surf.” 
was a Whitsun flower, but not more in 
honor than had long beenits prototype, the 
wild viburnum, nor had the shrub gained 
in beauty by cultivation, for in the native 
plant the broad cymes of fertile flowers 
grew into drooping clusters of red berries, 
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deep-hued as carbuncles. It is of interest 
that the “‘gaitre-beries,” of which Chau- 
cer makes mention among the plants that 
‘shal be for your hele,”’ to 
“Picke hem right as they grow and ete hem 
in 
are not dogwood, but this same viburnum. 
The poet’s narcissus was sometimes called 
the Whitsun lily, but the lily of the valley, 
May lily of English woods, Mary’s tears of 
the convent gardens, bloomed in time to 
be the object of Whit-Monday rambles, 
and our forefathers held no house blessed 
for the year that, among its great beau-pots 
of snowball and wild rose, was not further 
garnished with nosegays of the 
“ Naiad-like lily of this vale 

Whom youth makes so fair and passion so pale 
That the light of its tremulous bells is seen 
Through their pavilions of tender green.” 

But not alone in gathering of branch 
and flower was Whitsuntide celebrated in 
merry England. In every parish were out- 
of-door sports and feasts upon the village 
green. Morris dances were an established 
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part of the festivities. The old accounts of 
church wardens give such charges as, 





Morrys dauncers..... lijs jd 

For mete & drynke at Whytsontide . . xiijs vijd ; 
while the “Whitson ales”’ were drinking 
bouts under the direct patronage of the 
church, where the ale was brewed of 
double strength, and sold for parish ex- 
penses. The antiquity of the morris dances, 
—in their form, a variation of the Spanish 
fandango, in its turn derived from the 
Moors, Moresco,p—and the honour in which 
they were held, is shown by the treasured 
tradition that Robin Hood and Maid Mar- 
ian often took partin the mumming. Some 
scholars refer their origin to the Fools’ 
Dance at Christmas, asurvival of the Feast 
of Fools, and by others there isseen in them 
a trace of the military measures of the Pyr- 
rhic dances. 

Sir Thomas Malory tells us of King Ar- 
thur that on Whitsunday, “he had ever 
the custom that he would not goe that day 
to meat until he had heard or seen some 
great adventure or merveille.”” So it came 
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about that there were given in the king’s 
court, crude masques and pantomimes, 
which may well have been the germs of 
those mysteries and miracle plays which are 
so important a part of our older literature. 
Plays were presented on Whitsuntide at 
Chester, ‘‘the ancient and renouned citie 
of Caerleon, now named Chester,” from 
the middle of the thirteenth century. 
Among them was The Fall of Lucifer, 
said to have given suggestions to Mil- 
ton, and The Creation and the Flood, which 
in 1327 were acted on the Monday, Tues- 
day and Wednesday of Whitsun-week. 
They are said to have been written by one 
Randal Higgenet, for sixty-four years a 
monk in the abbey of Chester. He is be- 
lieved to be the same as the chronicler, 
Ralph Higden, to whom is due at least the 
form in which they have come to us. A 
note attached to one of the plays says he 
was *“‘Thrise at Rome before he could ob- 
taine leave of the Pope to have them in the 
English tongue,” which desire is certainly 
a claim to our remembrance. 
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Other famous Whitsun plays given at 
Chester, were Fzekzel, The Passion, Antt- 
christ and the Harrowing of Hell. This last 
was acted before Henry VII, in 1487, at 
Winchester Castle, in honour of the birth 
of Prince Arthur. But the subjects were 
not always drawn from the Scriptures, as 
was usual in this inchoate drama, for 
among them we read of Kyug Robard of 
Cicyle, and The Historie of Atneas and Queen 
Dido. So far had ranged the thought of the 
day from that house in Jerusalem, where 
came “‘a sound from Heaven,” and where 
were seen the tongues of flame. 
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Bonfires no longer blaze upon the hills 
as the sun reaches his solstitial splendor ; 
the worship of Baal has passed; and, in a 
Protestant country, the Feast of St. John 
awakens little emotion. But religious faith 
of whatever nature has a persistent vitality; 
there are superstitious fibres enwrought in 
every soul; and as long as St. John’s wort 
gilds the roadsides and the pastures with 
its pale gold, —far-away reflection of the 
long extinct fires of the Vigil of St. John, 
—so long will flourish the curious beliefs 
clustering about the plant blessed by the 
Baptist, and preserving memories of still 
older festivals of the midsummer. 

These traditions and customs are most 
tenacious of life in lands long peopled by a 
Celtic race. In Ireland and Wales, in Corn- 
wall and Brittany, they are the under- 
current of the people’s faith. In secluded 
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parishes the various festivals of the Church 
are still celebrated by observances else- 
where obsolete, but there deep-rooted in 
the folk-lore of the country. On Old Mid- 
summer Day (July 5), on the crest of Tyn- 
wald Hill, the deemsters, at mid-day, still 
recite in Manx and in English the Acts of 
Tynwald; while in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, centuries of Teutonic domination and 
Christian teaching have not crushed out all 
traces of the worship of the Druids, —a 
worship which survives in secret spells, in 
stolen watches, and in thestrange mingling 
of heathen traditions and rites with the 
legends of the saints. 

Bishop Pococke has described an early 
custom which continued in London well 
into the seventeenth century: ‘“‘ Whanne 
men of the countree uplond bryngen into 
Londoun at Midsomer Eve braunchis of 
trees from Bischopis wode and flouris fro 
the field and bitaken them to citessins 
of Londoune for to therwith arraie ther 
houses that thei mak therwith ther houses 
gay unte remembraunce of Seint Johan 
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Baptist, and of this that it was prophecied 
of him that manie schulden joie in his 
burthe.” The wording here is as refresh- 
ing as the greenwood spoils brought into 
that little city. Very charming it must have 
been when, as Stowe more minutely re- 
lates, <‘ Every man’s door was shadowed 
by green birch, fennel, St. John’s wort, 
orpine, white lilies, and such like, and gar- 
nished up with garlands of flowers.”’ The 
people set tables before their doors to 
which all passers-by were invited. A pro- 
cession, often of two thousand men, 

“ That great watch of Midsummer Day at 

Night.” 

of which Beaumont and Fletcher write, 
paraded from St. Paul’s Gate to Aldgate 
and back again. This was forbidden by 
Henry VIII, as too provocative of danger- 
ous riots, but the custom was revived for a 
few years in the early part of Elizabeth’s 
reign. Meanwhile the country over 

“ Bonfiers great with loftie flame 

In every towne doth burn. 
And young men round about with maids 
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Doe daunce in everte streete 

With garlands wrought of motherwort, 

Or else with verveine sweet, 

And many other floures faire 

With Violet in their handes ; 

Whereas they all doe fondly thinke 

That whosoever standes 

And thorow the floures bebholds the flame 

His eyes shall feel no paine. 

When thus till night they daunced have 

They through the fire amaine 

With striving minds doe run, and all 

Their herbes they cast therein, 

And then with wordes devout and prayers 

They solemnly begin 

Desiring God that all their illes 

May there consumed be, 

Whereby they think through all that yeere 

From ague to be free.” 

The lighting of the bonfires with 
branches of birch was with the same in- 
tent that garlands woven of its flexible 
twigs were hung over the doors on Mid- 
summer Eve, as protection against the evil 
spirits then abroad. In the parish registers 
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of St. Mary-on-the-Hill there are en- 
tries in the reign of Edward IV of “varius 
payements for birch bowes against Mid- 
summer,” one being the charge of “viii 
pence. 9 Dhe-gracetul tree*at the north, 
almost as essential in its manifold uses as 
the palm within the tropics, played a part 
in many mystic observances. It not only 
kindled the St. John’s Fire, but its bark 
was torn off and bound in fagots to light 
the Christmas log. “ Bare as a birk at Yule 
e’en’”’ passed into a proverb expressive of 
extreme poverty. The rounded knots on 
the old trees were called ‘‘witches’ knobs,” 
and from them were carved cups com- 
parable to 
“The mazer y-wrought of the maple wood,” 
and so thin as to be translucent and pliable 
in water. They were believed to have the 
power to betray a poison poured therein. 
A weird, impressive rite, celebrated in 
Cornwall until the present century, had an 
unknown origin long prior to the saint on 
whose vigil it was performed. It consisted 
in winding St. John’s wort about a wheel, 
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which, symbolizing the sun, was believed 
toroll all evilaway from him who on Mid- 
summer Eve lightedit at the sacred bonfire, 
and at midnight, taking it to a mountain 
top, cast it forth into space. 

The Midsummer Eve was celebrated in 
America by the first French settlers, with 
the observances sacred in Brittany, from 
the oétagonal bonfires kindled with birch 
boughs,to thesearching of thefuture by pre- 
cisely the same incantations as are given in 
an English chap-book of the eighteenth 
century. A maiden stole away from her 
companions, and in the midnight gloom 
scattered hempseed in some lonely spot, 
chanting, nine times, the mystic rhyme. 

“« Hempseed I sow thee, hempseed I sow thee, 

And he that must be my true love 

Come after me and mow thee.” 

Then, glancing shyly over her shoulder, 
she sees the lover, sickle in hand, or, if 
she is to comb St. Catharine’s tresses, she 
hears the tolling of a distant bell, inaudible 
to other ears. Mrs. Catherwood’s O/d 
Kaskaskia reproduces very charmingly the 
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hempseed scene. The old book just quoted, 
The History of Mother Bunch of the West; 
containing many Rarities out of the Golden 
Closet of Curiosities, gives another potent 
charm by which girls were wont to pry into 
their fate. “On midsummer eve three or 
four of you must dip your shifts into faire 
water. Then turn them wrong side out and 
hang them on chairs before the fire, and 
speak not a word. Ina short time the like- 
ness of him you are tomarry will come and 
turn your smocks and drink to you. But if 
there be any of you who will never marry, 
they will hear a bell afar off, but not the 
Fest.’’ | 

Many plants are associated with mid- 
summer ceremonies, but it is shown by all 
our old writers, be they poets or “paineful 
Herbarists,” or but plain narratorsof pop- 
ular customs, that the Aypericum, and 
its most widespread species, our familiar 
Johnswort, opening the last week in June, 
is peculiarly the flower of St. John. Re- 
taining the occult virtues which link it to 
a more remote age, it was early dedicated 
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to the saint, and endowed by him with the 
healing properties known to every <cur1- 
ous searcher of simples.” Its supposed 
power to soothe a maniac and to dispos- 
sess the tormenting spirit, gave the plant 
the name of fuga demonuria, the idea re- 
produced in its Italian name, and in the 
German, Teufelsfluchtand Fagelteufel. The 
Scotch wore it to avert the evil eye. If 
gathered before sunrise it was a preser- 
vative from lightning and from hydro- 
phobia. 
Its association with the vanishing rites of 
a far-away past, may have originated the 
belief in the marvellous medical virtues of 
this simple plant. Burton wrote that “ For 
cure of Head Melancholy, Bassardus Vis- 
continus commends the hypericon or St. 
John’s Worth, gathered on a Friday in the 
hour of Jupiter, when it comes to effectual 
operation. So gathered, in the full of the 
moon, and borne about the neck, it might- 
ily helpeth this affection and drives away 
all fantastical spirits. ”’ 
“ Balm of the warrior herb, hypericon,”’ 
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Davenant calls its healing juice. The St. 
John’s wort does have some medicinal value 
in the slightly astringent essential oil 
which fills the pellucid dots of the leaves 
in more than one species, and which is the 
basis of the “red oil’? once much _ used. 
But though this is a component in many 
lotionsand ointments, the old magic would 
be needed to verify its former name of 
toute-saine, debased to tutsan, a name ex- 
plained by Gerarde, when he says of parke- 
leaves (acorruption of Hypericum, through 
the intermediate “‘perkum-leaves’’): “The 
leaves laid upon broken shins and scabbed 
legs healeth them, and many other hurtes 
and griefs, whereof it took its name of 
toute-saine or tutsan, by healing all things.” 
Culpepper speaks of it respectfully, as a 
“singular good wound herb,” and after 
ascribing special virtues to root, leaf and 
flower, adds that the seed “is much to be 
commended; being drank for forty days 
together, it helpeth sciatica, the falling 
sickness and palsy.” But this whimsical 
doctor of physic and astrology cannot re- 
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sista sneer at the name, saying, “If you 
meet a papist he will tell you that St. John 
made it over to him by letter of attorney.” 

It is a Danish belief, that he who stood 
under an elder tree on Midsummer Eve, 
would see the king of fairyland ride by, 
attended by all his retinue. ‘‘ We have the 
receipt of fern-seed, we walk invisible,” 
and on this night of enchantments, at 
twelve o’clock, the fern puts forth a little 
blue flower, which quickly ripens its seed 
and falls before the dawn. The seeds not 
only make invisible him who carries them 
in his pocket, and give the power of seeing 
the fairies, butin the Tyrol they are called 
wish-seeds, and will secure the fulfilment 
of any wish. 

Of other plants belonging to Midsum- 
mer Day, whether viewed as a pagan or a 
Christian festival, the most noteworthy 
are the scarlet lychnis, the ‘orpine 
growing still” and “veyne-healing ver- 
vaine,”’ although there were many others 
which gained a temporary virtue if gath- 
ered on St. John’s Eve. Such were the 
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four-leaved clover, and the mugwort, of 
which an Anglo Saxon leechdom says : 
“« Thou hast might for thre 
And against thirty 
For venom avatleth.” 

On Midsummer Night there was found 
beneath its root “a coal which keepeth 
safe from plague, carbuncle, lightening, 
and the quartan ague them that bear the 
same about them.”’ 

The orpine, or live-for-ever, Sedum tele- 
phum, called also Midsummer men, was a 
favourite plant in the charmsof the season, 
and the “people of the countrey delight 
much to sett it in potts and shelles on Mid- 
summer even, or upon timber-slattes or 
trenchers daubed with clay so as to sett it 
up in their houses.” Two sprigs thereof, 
named for sweethearts, determined their 
constancy, as they grew toward or away 
from one another. They are used even now, 
half in jest, half in earnest, to wrest from 
the future the same momentous secret. 
Thesplendid lychnis, whose generic name 
means a lamp, seems to have gathered the 
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midsummer fervour into its flowers, and 
was early dedicated to St. John the Bap- 
tist. Scarlet lightning and London pride 
are popular names. Gerarde, among other 
names, calls it floure of Bristol, floure of 
Constantinople, of Candy, of Jerusalem. 
Its eastern origin thus shown, Bristol may 
well have been the port through which it 
was first brought to England. The arrange- 
ment of its petals in a Greek cross gave also 
the names of cross of Jerusalem; in Italy, 
croce di caviliere; and suggests that its in- 
troduction may have been: by returning 
Crusaders. 

The entire calendar of the Church may 
be given in flowers; from the Candlemas 
lilies — those fair-maids-of-February — 
to the blooming of the Glastonbury thorn 
on Old Christmas Day; but few festivals are 
so enwreathed with bloom as this primeval 
feast of the summer solstice. All the forces 
of nature are at their best. Life material 
holds high jubilee. In its contemplation 
may not life spiritual reach a higher 
plane? 
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Many homely trees ther were 

That Peches, Coyns and Apples bere, 

Medlers, Plommes, Perys, Chesteyns 

Cherys of which many don feyn ts. 

Romaunt of the Rose. 
The important food supplies of the world 

may be taken from a few wide-spread fam- 
ilies. Second only to the grains, is the or- 
der Rosacee, which gives us our apples, 
pears, and quinces, our plums and cherries, 
our strawberries, raspberries, and black- 
berries. As the rose is the queen of flowers, 
so the fruits grouped under her banner are 
of the blood-royal, of the widest distribu- 
tion, adapted to all homely cheer, and of 
the greatest every-day worth. The three 
sub-orders of Rosacee are represented by 
their characteristic fruits, —the pome, the 
drupe, and the achenium. Each, be it apple 
blossom, or blackthorn spray, or clustered 
strawberry, has the typical rose flower ; 
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not seldom, as in the wild crab-apple, 
rivalling the rose itself in beauty and 
fragrance. 

Anold play says, “merrily with the world 
it went, when men ate berries of the haw- 
thorne tree,” and it was as true when crabs 
and choke pears and scant-pulped sloes 
were the only addition to hips and haws. 
How much more true should it be with the 
results of the careful cultivation of our 
native fruits shown in size and sweetness 
and flavour. Yet we are not as a people, 
fruit-eaters. Therein must yet be found our 
hygienic regeneration. 

Thoreau and John Burroughs have said 
the best that can be written of the apple | 
from a sanative and a poetic point of view, 
but there are other aspects in which it may 
be considered. The apple is a fruit of the 
temperate zones and only reaches perfec- 
tion in their cooler regions. It isa fruit 
of long descent, and among the relics of 
the Swiss lake-dwellers, are found small 
apples, completely charred but showing 
the seed valves and the grain of the flesh. 
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The crab is native to Britain and was the 
stock on which were grafted choicer varie- 
ties when brought from Europe, mostly 
from France. Apples of some sort were 
abundant before the Norman Conquest and 
had probably been introduced by the 
Romans, yet often as Saxon manuscripts 
speak of apples and of cider, there is no 
mention of named varieties before the 
thirteenth century, when we read of the 
pearmane and the costard, Chaucer’s 
“‘mellow costard.”” Apples and pears are 
entered among the household expenses of 
the Princess Eleanor, wife of Simon de 
Montfort. In the fifteenth of Edward I, 
1286, Nicholas, the royal fruiterer, presents 
a bill for apples, pears, quinces, medlarsand 
nuts. Pippins, believed to be seedlings, and 
thus named from the pips, or seeds, are said 
not to have been grown in England before 
1525. The exact Drayton, writing of the 
orchards of Kent, can name with them 
only the apple-orange, the russetan, the 
sweeting, the pearmain, the pomewater 
and the renat (reznette), perhaps, Spenser’s 
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queene-apple which Colin Clout sought for 
Rosalind. Shakespeare and his contempo- 
rary dramatists further mention the carea- 
way, the bitter sweeting. Parkinson says 
“there are twenty sorts of sweetings and 
none good,” and the apple-John “which 
dureth two years,” and hence was often 
called the deusan (dewxans), and later, the 
Easter pippin. These names it is not now 
more easy to identify than those “tan- 
kard apples” and “long red pippins,” 
which the marginal notes onan old almanac 
record as ripening at Danforth, Massa- 
chusetts, in August, 1646. The introduc- 
tion of the apple in America is usually 
ascribed to John Winthrop, but when the 
Arbella first dropped anchor off Cape Ann, 
the recluse, Blackstone, had already apple 
trees growing about his cabin on Shawmut 
Neck. Some of the best of our American 
apples we owe to the Huguenots, who 
settled Flushing, Long Island, in 1660, and, 
among others, planted there the pomme 
royale or spice apple. 
The value of the apple in cookery was 
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early recognized and its various prepara- 
tions have made no trifling addition to the 
language, from apple-moise, apple-stick- 
lin, apple-hoglin, apple-twelin, provincial 
names of apple pie, down to apple butter 
and apple Betty. Piers Ploughman men- 
tions “all the povere peple”’ who “baken 
apples broghte in his lappes”’; and baked 
apples, food for the dryads, were not only 
always held ‘a pleasante meate,’”’ but 
beaten up with ale were the substance of 
the lamb’s wool which filled the wassail 
cup, while 

<< Roasted crabs hissed in the bowl.” 

Pliny, and later Sir John Mandeville, 
tell of a race of little men in “ Farther In- 
dia” who “eat naught, and live by the smell 
of apples.”’ Deliciously fragrant apples are, 
and each with a distin¢tive aroma, from 
the welcome Juneatingsand harvest apples, 
through the Gravensteinsand Holland pip- 
pins, Vandeveers and belleflowers, Spitzen- 
burghs and swaars, to the Newtown pip- 
pins,and the russets, which will keep until 
the summer apples come again. The 
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apple igen ee ie apples blindfolded, 
such individuality is therein form and sur- 
face and bouguet. And the fruit delights the 
sight scarcely less than do the budding blos- 
soms. “A rose when it blooms, the apple is 
arose when itripens,” says Mr. Burroughs. 
Other fruits may equal it in single colors 
and evanescent bloom, but not one runs 
through such a rich chromatic scale. An 
apple orchard, home of the oriole, the robin 
and the bluebird, is always a delightful 
haunt, or if an old orchard, scarcely less 
attractive in winter, with the grotesque 
growth of gnarled and lichened boughs out- 
lined against the blue sky. An orange tree, 
in its wealth of shining foliage, its pearl- 
like buds and golden fruit, is peerless; but 
an orange grove has none of the charm of 
an apple orchard, whether in spring, when 
the rose-flushed snow of falling flowers fills 
the air with fragrance, or when, in the 
ripened year, great, perfumed heaps are on 
the ground, of apples, crimson, yellow, 
green; blushing on the sunny side, brown, 
warming to a golden bronze, spheres of 
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solid color, or striped and stippled with a 
brighter hue, or softened in tone by a deli- 
cate bluish bloom. 

The prose Edda says that Iduna kept in 
a box apples that she gave the gods to eat, 
thereby to renew their youth. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that the habitual use of 
apples will do much to prolong life and to 
ameliorate its conditions. ‘The apple is not 
only nutritious and alterative, but, by anal- 
ysis, is shown to contain more phosphorus 
than any other food plant, while its acids 
are in a high degree prophylactic. 

“Kat an apple going to bed, 
| Make the doctor beg his bread,” 

isa Devonshire proverb. Weneed not turn 
to the dark-browed Burton to learn that 
apples are good against melancholy. Dr. 
John Caius, the physician of the queens, 
Mary and Elizabeth, in his Boke of Coun- 
seille against the Sweatynge Sicknesse, advises 
the patient to “‘smele to an old swete apple 
torecoverhisstrengthe.’’ Evenrotten apples 
in their winey odor were a stimulus to 
Schiller, who had always a supply of them 
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in his desk. An apple stuck full of cloves 
was the prototype of the pomander. Po- 
matum, now an indefinite compound, took 
its name as being first made of the pulp 
of apples, lard and rosewater. There is an 
old receipt for apple bread, wherein to 
the sponge was added one-third as much 
grated apple, which is, perhaps, worth re- 
viving. 

With all these virtues so early discovered, 
Gerarde mentioned by name but few 
apples, and said of the fruit, “Rosted 
aples are always better than raw, the harm 
whereof is mended by the fire and may be 
altogether corrected by adding to them 
seeds or spice.” In his day apples, when 
served at dessert, were usually accompanied, 
asin Justice Shallow’s arbor, by “a dish of 
caraways.”’ 

«< After mete, pepyns, 
Careway in comfyts,” 
is the direction of an old Booke of Nurture. 
The conservative tone of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, is shown by the survival there 
of this old custom, alittle saucer of caraway 
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or coriander seeds being still served with 
roasted apples. 

The gardener’s skill is nowhere better 
shown than in the development of hun- 
dreds of varieties of delicious fruit from the 
hard and astringent wild pear. Its cultiva- 
tion began very early in Italy, in France 
and in England. There the monks of War- 
den, from the puckery pear of hedgerow 
and spinney, produced the large, mellow 
fruit named from their abbey. The fruiterer 
of Edward I, in 1292, made outa bill fora 
number of pears, St. Regle, gold knobs, 
pesse-pucelle, and others, whose names can 
be but doubtfully identified. Shakespeare 
mentionsonly the Warden and the Poperin 
pear. Gerarde, saying “some pears are 
sweet, divers fat and unctuous, others sour, 
and most are harsh,”’ adds that ‘to describe 
them apart, were to send owls to Athens.” 

The quince, ““Cydonian apple,” was for- 

merly more valued than now; and, indeed, 
the quince of western Asia, whence it was 
brought, was a softer and more juicy fruit 
than ours. It is said the Hebrew word in 
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the Bible translated apple is a name of the 
quince. By the Greeks and Romans it was 
dedicated to Venus; a quince was the gold- 
en apple she received from Paris. It was 
always eaten by the Greek maiden at her 
bridal, and through the Middle Ages 
quinces were used at every wedding feast. 
Not alone in Capulet’s house did “they call 
for dates and quinces in the pastry.” In 
Wynkyn de Worde’s Boke of Kerving he 
speaks of «char de Quynce”’; and for this 
chardecoin or marmalade there are curious 
receipts in the oldest manuscripts relating 
to domestic life in England. 

Closely related to these large pomes, so 
improved by cultivation, are the smaller 
fruits of the various thorns, the haws, and 
the medlars, fruit of the service tree, one 
species of which we know as the June- 
berry, or shad-blow, in April whitening 
the hills with its flake-like bloom. The 
medlar was often preserved with sugar or 
honey, but, like the persimmon, it needed 
to be over-ripe before its astringency was 
corrected. “Rotten, ere half ripe, that’s 
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the right virtue of medlars,” was Rosa- 
lind’s retort to Touchstone. A small tree 
the charm of hedge and coppice, Chaucer 
plants it beside the “herbes’’ wherein he 
watched his ‘‘world of ladies”’ dance. 

Of thestone fruits, the peach, the cherry, 
and the plum, the peach has been known 
the longest, and is of Chinese origin. 
It was the type of married love, and 
its pink blossoms were always worn by 
brides. In China also its twigs were first 
used as divining rods. It was introduced 
into Europe as the Persian apple, and 1s 
thus called in A‘lfric’s vocabulary of the 
tenth century. In 1275, a payment to 
Will, the gardener, of ijs. for 1) pichere, 
was entered in Queen Eleanor’s expenses. 
The fruit did not adapt itself to the Eng- 
lish climate, ripening only when trained 
against a wall, and continued to be rare. 
Shakespeare mentions only peach-colored 
satin suits and silken hose, never the fruit. 
Possibly from the suspicion of its taint of 
prussic acid, there was a strong prejudice 
against the peach. Gerarde says: “They 
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be cold and moist, and hath a juice and 
substance which doth easily putrifie, and 
yieldeth no nourishment, but rather bring- 
eth hurt.”” He names nutmeg peaches, 
<< melacotones,” and nectarines. The mela- 
cotone originated in a peach grafted upon 
a quince stock; nectarines and apricots are 
hybrids between the peach and plum. The 
nectarine has the smooth skin and bloom 
of a plum, but the furrowed stone of a 
peach. The apricot has a smooth stone, 
but a downy skin. Lyte’s Herba/ of 1578 
says of peaches: “One kinde is late ripe,”’ 
and “those soner ripe be called abrecox, 
or apricox”’ (praecox), whence came its 
name of the precocious tree. It is said to 
have been brought into England by a gar- 
dener in the service of Henry VIII, whose 
reign was marked by great advance in hor- 
ticulture. 

Sloe and bullace, names unused in Amer- 
ica, are given in England to the wild 
plums from which have been developed 
most of the cultivated varieties. The sloe, 
or blackthorn, is noteworthy for its pro- 
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fuse and early bloom, its purple-black fruit, 
and the straight stems so curiously marked 
by thornsas to make them desired for walk- 
ing sticks. The leaves are much used in the 
adulteration of tea, and the fruit in the 
fraudulent colouring of wines. The damson 
is, perhaps, of all plums the favourite. It was 
brought home by returning crusaders, and 
was long called the Damaske plum. Prune 
was a general name forany dried plum, not 
as now fora particular variety. They were 
formerly much more used than now, often 
in ways one would not guess, as when 
stewed with fennel in an eel pie. Of our 
American wild plums, two are unsurpassed 
in piquant flavor. These are the Prunus 
maritima and the P. americana, a small 
thorny tree, its round scarlet fruit having 
a sweet yellow pulp tingling with the racy 
tang of the woods. The former is the little 
beach plum of our northern seacoasts, a 
straggling undershrub, gnarled and twist- 
ed in its struggle with the east winds, its 
scanty foliage slightly pubescent on the 
underside of the leaves. The abundant fruit 
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is round and no larger than a small cherry, 
dull red, deepening to purple, with a per- 
sistent bloom, in its ripeness bursting to 
show a thin flavourous pulp surrounding 
a large finely furrowed stone. 

Cherries also werenativesof Asia. How 
wide was their distribution one cannot tell, 
but one may believe them native to the 
Empire of the Thousand Isles, since their 
blooming was made the occasion of that 
national festival, “the cherry-viewing,” 
when all Japan holds holiday under the 
blooming branches. Cherries early won 
possession of the English soil. Although 
the finer varieties were not grown in Kent, 
the cherry county, until about 1540, it is 
quite certain they had been first’ planted by 
the Romans. The generic name, Cerasus, 
reminds us they were brought into Europe 
from that city of Pontus, now Kerasoun, 
and by the Roman general Lucullus, about 
67 B.C. When, at the close of the Mithri- 
datic war, a triumph was granted him, he 
placed a young cherry tree above the glit- 
tering heaps of royal treasure borne in the 
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procession. Chaucer, Gower, and_ lesser 
poets all name the cherry, and it appears 
often in the manuscript receipts of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The 
evils attributed to cherries, inasmuch as 
they were believed “to breed troublesome 
and pestilent fevers,’ cooks sought to coun- 
teract by curious mixtures with “ strong 
powdir of canel,” with saffron, galingale, 
or saunders. The tonic effect of the fruit 
was soon known. Its juice has the essential 
principle for which one turns in spring to 
the wild cherry bark, and its valuable prop- 
erties were made the base of such cordials 
as ratafia, kirschwasser, and maraschino. 
The cherry tree in various legends is dedi- 
cated to Mary, the mother of our Lord, 
but nevertheless the cherry was an em- 
blem of inconstancy. To dream thereof 
was ill luck, and to climb a cherry tree on 
St. James’s Day endangered the neck. 
Fortunately there is little reason to run the 
risk on the twenty-fifth of July. 

One cannot leave thestone fruits without 
mention of the delicious loquat, or Japan 
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plum, the Erzobotrya japonica, which has 
become established in the Gulf states. The 
tree is a noticeable one. Its large, glossy, 
and very dark leaves are thickly clothed on 
the underside with a russet wool, as are the 
crowded flower stalks and even the sepals. 
The flowers have the strong, pervasive odor 
of bitter almonds. As the fruit forms, the 
stalks lengthen into long date-like stems, 
bearing golden “plums” about the size of 
the olive tomato. Their yellow pulp is a 
delicious blending of sweet and sour; and 
it is to be regretted that the fruit, not bear- 
ing transportation, is so little known at the 
north. 

Turning from the larger rose-fruits to the 
“berries,” we learn that not one belonging 
to this order is technically a berry. It may 
seem a misnomer which classes the straw- 
berry asa “dry fruit,’ yet the paradox is true. 
Only the brown achenia, which sprinkle 
the surface of the overgrown receptacle, 
are fruits in the strict sense of the term. So 
also in the genus Rudus, which includes 
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single berry is a cluster of small drupes, the 
solid core of the blackberry being also an 
enlarged receptacle. These fruits are our 
most abundant berries. In Canadian towns, 
during their season, the air is redolent with 
the penetrating perfume of the red rasp- 
berry, or Scotchcaps, which women bring 
to market in great baskets of birch bark. 
The blackcaps, with their purple tinge and 
delicate bloom, each drupelet as if set in a 
mesh of white lace, are substantial food, 
being, like the apple, both meat and drink. 
Raspberries flourish best on newly cleared 
land; and when the site of the fallen forest 
has been burned over, they spring up the 
next year where never one was seen before. 
There they grow in luxuriant profusion, 
together with the fantastic flowered wil- 
low herb, the fireweed, that comes to heal 
the scars of the lumberman’s axe, although 
never, alas! to make good his havoc. The 
black raspberry, Rudus occidentalis, is a 
purely American fruit, with a wholesome 
flavour entirely its own. The red raspber- 
ries are the R. strigosus, closely resembling 
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the European R. Idaeus, which is the stock 
from which have been developed the Ant- 
werp and most cultivated varieties of the 
fruit. A decoétion of raspberry leaves was 
the “Hyperion tea” drunk in Revolu- 
tionary days. In England the berries are 
called rasps, or hinds; but they have not 
made their way into literature, and we 

rarely find them mentioned by a poet. 
The blackberries, of which we have 
many, high and low, dewberries and sand- 
berries, are full of racy flavour, of delicious 
and sanative juices. Brambleberries and 
bramble-apples they were to our fore- 
fathers, and had for them the added virtue 
of giving protection against all “evil runes”’ 
if but gathered at the right time of the 
moon. The phrases “not worth a black- 
berry,” and ‘plentiful as blackberries,” 
show their estimate by Shakespeare. I 
know a rocky run where grows a black- 
berry bush, overhanging masses of ostrich 
fern and jewel weed, which droops its pale 
leaves to turn to molten silver in the clear 
water of the brook, frolicking down the 
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hillside. Its long, curving canes reach far 
above the crowding undergrowth, and its 
berries, large and sweet, are always white 
and translucent. 

The earliest mention of the strawberry 
found in English writing is of “straberie”’ 
in a Saxon Plant List of the tenth century. 
The disputed etymology of the name, 
which preserves the obsolete preterite 
“straw, of the verb “to strew,” is no 
longer a question, if we recall the old 
fashion of strewing floors with leaves and 
twigs. Tusser classes the plants thus used 
as “‘strewing herbs,” and in many an un- 
disturbed corner a tangle of strawberry 
vines thickly carpets the ground. The 
Household Book of Eleanor, Countess of 
Leicester, for the year 1265, mentions 
strawberries. In the reign of Henry VIII 
they sold for fourpence a bushel; but with 
the then greater purchasing power of mon- 
ey, it may not have been a small price. 

Culpepper declares the plant to be “sin- 
gular good”’ for the healing of many ills; 


but it remained for Linnzus to discover 
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and prove the efficacy of the berries as a 
cure for rheumatic gout. Thoreau called 
the strawberry “the embodiment of that 
vernal fragrance with which the air has 
teemed’’; and Bacon found in the odor of 
the dying leaves ‘<a most excellent cordial 
smell,’’ next in sweetness to the muskrose 
and the violet. This is a perfume, I fancy, 
too subtile to be often perceived, and duller 
senses may be well content with the aroma 
of the berries. ‘‘ Doubtless God could have 
made a better berry, but doubtless God 
never did,” said Dr. Boteler, friend of Isaak 
Walton. This we quote in strawberry time, 
and perhaps for each succeeding one of 
those ‘“rosaceous fruit-bearing plants so 
near and dear to humanity.” 
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To go a-berrying has been the delight of 
every one of country rearing. It is a de- 
light not easily outgrown, justifying itself 
to thrifty housewife, to artist or natural- 
ist; above all, to the unclassed lover of out- 
of-door life. The full baskets are excuse for 
a day’s gipsying, and in few other ways do 
we so surely find the secluded haunts of 
faun and oread, or, led into close associa- 
tion with Nature, so easily become the glad 
sharer of her secrets. I have been wont to 
say that berry-pickers, like poets, are born, 
not made. There is a sort of instinét which 
leads some persons diretly to the thickest 
patches, to the bushes laden with the larg- 
est and ripest berries, and, like all the rest 
of wood-lore, the knack thereof cannot be 
taught. One might almost say that berry- 
picking could make poets and naturalists. 
Certainly it fosters and stimulates a sympa- 
thetic study of one’s surroundings. Some 
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of my best glimpses of the mysteries of 
plant life have come to me when stand- 
ing in a thicket of raspberry bushes, or, 
sitting on a shaded hillside among the 
sweet fern and huckleberries, thus ad- 
mitted into the school of Nature’s esoteric 
thought. 

Our wild berries, the three rose fruits 
(the strawberry, raspberry, and black- 
berry), and several species of the heather 
clan, are an invaluable addition to our food 
supplies. The direct gift of mother earth, 
they take us back to childhood, our own 
youth, and the childhood of the race. In 
wholesome substance and delicious flav- 
ours, they are the true ambrosia; the very 
breath of summer is caught, and the quin- 
tessence of all sylvan aromas is distilled 
into their crimson juices. 

Even the cultivated varieties, with in- 
creased size and more luscious pulp, do not 
entirely lose their native zest. But to know 
thetrue fragrance and flavour of the straw- 
berry, for instance, one must have picked 
the wild berries of meadow and roadside. 
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Like the upshooting of the first crocus 
flames, the ripening of the earliest straw- 
berry was a great event in those days when 
the markets had not made of every month 
a bounteous June. How often one went to 
some sheltered, sunny spot where one was 
sure the ripened fruit would first be found, 
how constantly were the berries watched 
as they turned from green to white, and, 
through delicate coralline tints, to glow- 
ing ripeness, only those know who have 
enjoyed a childhood in the country. These 
native strawberries are of two species, — 
the Fragaria vesca and F. Virginiana. The 
former is the wood strawberry, a delicate 
thin-leafed plant whose small scarlet ber- 
ries are cone-shaped and studded with the 
brown seeds. It prefers the scanty soil of 
upland woods or of stony ledges, and one 
often sees the berries swaying on their 
slender stems from the crevice of a rock. 
The F. Virginiana is a stronger and more 
widely spread plant, growing in meadows 
among the blue-eyed grass and nodding 
lilies. It has darker leaves, and larger, 
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rounder berries, which, when dead-ripe, 
deepen into crimson. 

In such profusion do these meadow ber- 
ries grow that travelers on the Dakota 
prairies see their wagon wheels dripping 
with the juice of the crushed berries. Dan- 
iel Denton, writing, more than two centu- 
ries ago, his Description of New York, gives 
a vivid picture of strawberrying on the 
Hempstead Plains: ‘Strawberries [grow] 
of such abundance that in spring the fields 
and woods are dyed red, which the coun- 
try people perceiving, instantly arm them- 
selves with bottles of wine, cream, and 
sugar, and, instead of a coat of mail, every 
one takes a female upon his horse behind 
him, and so, rushing violently into the 
fields, never leave them until they have 
disrobed them of their red colour.”’ 

Raspberries and blackberries, noticed 
among the rose fruits, are idyllic food. 
Substantial enough for a sustaining meal, 
they have the piquant zest of wild fruits, 
mollified by pleasant sweetness. The wild 
red raspberry is more juicy, and with a 
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winey suggestion. The flowering raspberry 
is usually near the blackcaps; but the fruit, 
broad, flat, and dull red, is dry and insipid, 
and is left to the birds and insects. The 
flowers are like the smaller wild roses, 
though of a deep purplish red; but I know 
a clump of bushes where they indulge in 
strange freaks. On one bush they are fully 
double, true roses in form, but without 
perfume, soulless; on another, the same 
branch bears both white and red flowers, 
and from the white flowers the berries are 
a pale amber. 

The genera Gaylussacia and Vaccinium 
give us several species of berries usually 
grouped as huckleberries, although at the 
North there is but one huckleberry grow- 
ing in any abundance. All the others, blue- 
berries and bilberries, the Scotch blae- 
berry, are Vacciniums, some half dozen of 
the more than twenty species being edi- 
ble, while the others, as cowberry, or crow- 
berry, deerberry, or squaw huckleberry, 
are lacking in pulp and sweetness. Huckle- 
berry is now accepted as a correct name, 
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although it is not long since scrupulous 
speakers were careful to say ““whortle- 
berry,” of which it is an obvious corrup- 
tion. The latter is a derivation of the Eng- 
lish “‘whorts,’? now obsolescent, a word of 
direct Saxon descent. Gerarde tells us, 
in some surprise, that “The people of 
Cheshire do eate the black wortles in 
creame and milke, as in these southern 
parts we eate strawberries.” The dwarf 
blueberry, the earliest to ripen, the low 
blueberry, and the swamp blueberry, are 
the most common species. The latter, usu- 
ally five or six feet in height, sometimes 
grow to great size. One near Walden 
Pond, by the coalescence of five stems, 
formed a trunk over ten inches in diam- 
eter. The huckleberry is a thoroughly 
wild fruit which has never been civilized. 
“Food for the gods and aboriginal men,” 
said Thoreau. As such it was used by the 
North American Indians in their simple 
cookery. They dried the berries; and the 
botanist Kalm records that they gave him 
‘fresh maize bread, baked in an oblong 
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shape, and mixed with dried huckleberries 
as thick as the plums in a plum pudding.” 

Picking huckleberries is, from some 
points of view, the pleasantest berrying. 
No torn skirts, nor scratched and stained 
fingers, but usually a far-stretching view, 
and always alluring surroundings. The 
sturdy shrublets select very charming so- 
ciety; sweet fern and basil and gerardia, 
liberty tea and wild indigo, crowd about 
them. There is a huckleberry field known 
through the surrounding country as “The 
Murdoch,” where, in the shade of half- 
grown chestnuts, one can sit on cushiony 
tussocks of moss, and fill one’s basket with- 
in arm’s reach, while all about one are the 
August flowers, the fire-lily lifting its chal- 
lice to the sun, the pale blue lobelia, the 
wild marjoram; and, strange survival, 
among the soft, green carpeting of the 
modern mosses, are sheets of crisp rein- 
deer moss, pearl-tinted, or of faint sea- 
green, speaking of plant zones altogether 
distinét and distant. 

To the genus Vaccinium belong the cran- 
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berries, our own acid fruit, and the more 
piquant little Canadian cranberry, which 
is the English species. Gerarde calls them 
fenberries, a fitting name, and our own 
cranberry is from the resemblance of the 
flower-bud with its curving stem to the 
head and neck of the crane. To this same 
heath family belongs the wintergreen, 
whose pearl-like corolla shelters the mi- 
nute berries which, under the snow, grow 
and ripen in crimson spiciness. With the 
wintergreen, and among the huckleber- 
ries, are always found its cousins, the pip- 
sissewa, the pyrola, and often the trailing 
arbutus, and, kindred in habit, the par- 
tridge berry, whose delicate creeping vine, 
faintly tinged flowers, and twin scarlet ber- 
ries, make it one of the most beautiful of 
our forest plants. 

The mulberry, which is no berry, but 
an aggregate fruit, is scarcely common 
enough to have place in a talk about our 
familiar berries; but the red mulberry, the 
American species, is remarkable for the 
size of the tree; and the European mul- 
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berries are rich in associations, from the 
metamorphosis of Baucis and Philemon, 
and to that tree planted at the New Place, 
beside the Avon; or, that one at Cam- 
bridge still green and fruitful in memory 
of the young Milton. It strikes also a his- 
toric note when we read in that Re/atyon of 
Captain Newport, written on the James 
River in May, 1607, that “the King gave 
us mulberrys, sodde wheate and beanes,”’ 
and that the ship’s crew “onan islet in our 
King’s river had gotten mulberys.” The 
currant, however, is a typical berry, as, in- 
deed, for that matter, are the grape, the to- 
mato, and all the orange family. Both a red 
anda black currant, and two or three kinds 
of gooseberries, are native to America, and 
do not seem to differ greatly from the Eng- 
lish species, the stock of our cultivated va- 
rieties. The name gooseberry is a corrup- 
tion of gorse-berry,the thorny undershrubs 
resembling the prickly gorse. They were 
also called dewberries and wineberries, 
and, still earlier, feabes. Thus it is given in 
a Saxon manuscript of the tenth century. 
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Gerarde writes fea-berry, and says of them: 
“The fruit is vsed in diners, sawces for 
meates, and vsed in broths in stead of Ver- 
juyce, which maketh the brothe not only 
pleasant to taste, but is greatly profitable to 
such as are troubled with a hot, burning 
ague. The ripe berries are sweet, but yeeld 
little nourishment, and are seldome eaten 
or vsed as sawce.” This was the old fear of 
ripe fruits; but “the young and tender 
leaves are eaten in sallads.”’ In a cool, moist 
climate, like that of the British Isles, the 
gooseberry grows to a size and flavour not 
attained with us, which explains its great 
popularity in “Our Old Home.” Certainly 
gooseberry fool is the first “sweet” ordered 
as we step upon our mother soil. The old 
herbalist mentions currants as ‘a lesser 
sorte than the common kinde, altogether 
without prickes, whose fruit is verie small 
and ofa perfect red colour.’ Currants were 
called Spanish gooseberries, and in Ger- 
many, St. John’s grapes. Our name was 
taken from the small dried grapes of the 
Levant, the Corinthian grapes, exported 
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from Zante, and called “corinths,” easily 
corrupted into currants. Lord Bacon writes 
io“ <corranss 

The graceful barberry, with its garniture 
of coral berries, has become thoroughly 
naturalized on the New England coast, but 
it is, nevertheless, not a plant of eastern 
America. Species on the Pacific coast bear 
smaller berries. Trappers, coureurs de bots, 
and the Indians, in their primitive provi- 
sion, find much refreshment in the acid 
pulp of the buffalo berry, Shepherdia ar- 
gentea, growing in the far northwest, and 
often an ingredient of pemmican. 

To one who, in theripening days of Au- 
gust, fares through uncared-for country 
roads, few bushes have more charm than 
the elder. In every fence corner, border- 
ing the tumbling stone walls, and in um- 
brageous clumps by the brookside, stand 
these spreading shrubs, with dull-green 
foliage and heavy clusters of small purple- 
black berries. Not seldom wild vines run 
riot through the gray, clustered stems; and 
the clematis, the traveller’s joy, tosses the 
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white foam of its airy bloom over the full 
fruitage. The elderberry crop never fails. 
Huckleberries and blackberries, other 
children of the wastes, may have dried in 
the droughts of midsummer, but the little 
elderberries, full of crimson juice, crowd 
in close cymes upon every branch. Pleas- | 
ant refreshment for him who strolls a- 
field, they may be used in many ways, and 
when other fruits fail, may be of no slight 
importance to the housekeeper. Elder- 
berries make a close second to the best 
huckleberry pies, if they be but skilfully 
blended with spices. Elderberry jelly is 
firm and flavourous, witha racy tang of the 
woods; and elderberry wine, said to repro- 
duce the bouquet of Frontignac, sparkles 
through all English story of rural life. 

I have written only of the berries accept- 
able to ourselves, with no mention of the 
hundreds of species which are welcome 
food to the birds, and to the furry four- 
footed “Americans.” So beautiful are many 
of these, that one may easily gather a bou- 
quet of berries alone which isa colour sym- 
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phony harmonious in every tone. There 
are no more exquisite gradations of colour 
than in the ripening fruit of some of the 
Viburnums. The high cranberry and the 
hobble-bark run through the entire gam- 
ut, from a faintly flushed white to the 
darkest crimson. There is no greater vari- 
ety of tints in one genus than in the cor- 
nel berries —chalk-white or pearl-white, 
putty colour, a pale steel-blue, a dull dark- 
blue, and the intense scarlet of the large- 
flowered dogwood and its pigmy sister, the 
herb-cornel, or bunchberry. The white 
baneberry, the Indian’s cohosh, is of start- 
ling beauty. Thestem and pedicels are of a 
pure carmine,—the berries like white mar- 
ble, with a single large black spot; while 
the red baneberry rears a closer cluster of 
berries in hue and polish like dark cor- 
nelians. For glowing splendour, bind to- 
gether with the cohosh the purple stem of 
Jack-in-the-pulpit, with its cone-shaped 
head of irregularly ovate, vivid vermilion 
berries,with the pendant carbuncles of the 
nightshade and clusters of bittersweet, the 
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yellow arils but half uncurled from the 
scarlet pulp; add the pink berries, thickly 
stippled with red, of the Solomon’s seal; 
and for a darker tone, the spikenard, with 
its heavy grape-like umbels of dark-purple 
berries. What bloom of the tropics out- 
shines these wild berries? 

Farther north, in cooler woods, the wild 
lily of the valley lifts its slender scape with 
a few ovoid berries which might be carved 
of lapis lazuli, above mats of Chiogenes, 
which, on the slopes of Marcy or in the 
shadow of Whiteface, ripens its snow- 
berries. It is the capillaire of the French 
Canadian, and its spiciness may well be 
the basis of the cordial of that name. 
These are but a few of the plants 
which, inthe form and grouping and the 
colouring of their berries, from the April 
trilliums to the winter alder, gleaming 
through the December snows, give an 
endless variety of beauty; and berries are 
but one paragraph in the story of the 
plants. 
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MOG TR T 
ROAD SIDE 


The final test of a good farmeris, in the 
judgment of his neighbours, that his fence 
corners are clean and that along the high- 
way is no “foul stuff.”’ Such is the vituper- 
ative name given herb and shrub estab- 
lished there, those roadside ‘‘weeds”’ so 
aptly defined as “plants out of place.” 
But happy is he whose daily walk may 
be over some neglected road skirted by 
wild rose and Scotchcaps, by purple night- 
shade and by the sturdy yellow-flowered 
hardhack, by sweet fern and sumach, and 
many a rarer plant which, hidden among 
the crowd to the manner born, there leads 
an unmolested life. 

The strolling cow seeks the short herb- 
age of a closely cut roadside, but here 
is good browsing for him who finds regale- 
ment in choke-cherries and scattered ber- 
ries, and higher sustenance in these wild 
flower borders. The great variety of plants 
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so growing may well surprise even one 
familiar with the wealth of our native 
flora, and if, as often happens, the road is 
virgin soil, the widening of the first forest 
trail, there may be found the few sur- 
vivors of species which have elsewhere 
yielded to scythe and plough. The road of 
which I write runs over a high, grassy hill, 
from which are seen in every direction 
the distant mountains. At the west are 
the clear-cut outlines of the Catskill 
peaks, old Round Top’s changing contour 
and varying tones of colour making him 
the weather prophet of all the country 
round. In the northeast, are the heavy 
purple masses of the Taghkanicks; far to 
the south rises the dome of Cobble moun- 
tain, looking down on the Housatonic, 
and in the southwest are the Fishkill 
mountains and the lowstretch of the Sha- 
wangunk range. But even from this mag- 
nificent view, the minute philosopher may 
turn to the plants which are here in such 
luxuriant and varied growth. 

Among them, noteworthy as rare in the 
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valley of the Hudson, is the Apios tuberosa, 
or Indian potato, sometimes in the north- 
west called the Micmac potato, that 
“princely ground-nut”’ described by Jos- 
selyn in his New England's Rareties. From 
its economic value in primitive society, 
and from its mention by early travelers, 
the plant has acquired a degree of historic 
interest. It was called sagabon by the In- 
dians of Long Island, and Sagabonack, 
the-place-of-the-ground-nut, wasa region 
in Easthampton, whose name now exists 
only in the syllabic survival of “sag”’ in 
Sag Harbour. Such also is the meaning 
of Shuben-a-cadie, a river in Nova Scotia. 
In times of scarcity, even the English in- 
comers found the starchy tubers of the 
Apios a not unimportant article of food, 
and, in 1654, the town laws of South- 
ampton ordained that if an Indian dug 
ground-nuts on land occupied by the Eng- 
lish, he was to be set in the stocks, and 
for a second offence, to be whipped. The 
botanist Kalm, writing of his travels in 
Delaware, says, “Hopniss was the Indian 
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name of a plant which the Swedes still call 
by that name. The roots resemble small 
potatoes and were boiled by the Indians 
who ate them instead of bread, as do some 
of the English. Mr. Bartram told me that 
the Indians who live farther in the coun- 
try do eat these roots, which are equal in 
goodness to potatoes, and likewise take the 
pease which lie in the pods of the plant, 
and prepare them like common pease.” 
These ground-nuts and acorns were almost 
the only sustenance of the captives of Hertel 
de Rouville on their dread march from 
Deerfield into Canada. So valuablean arti- 
cle of food was it to the Indians, that 
there is mention of a distin@ clan, the Po- 
tato Clan, named therefor, and added to 
the Iroquois Confederacy, although Mr. 
Parkman denies its importance, if indeed 
it had any distinét existence. 

From six to ten inches deep in the soil, 
preferably a sandy loam, will be found 
these “‘nuts,”” a cluster of brown, irregular 
tubers, somewhat pear-shaped, as the 
generic name indicates, longitudinally 
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furrowed and strung upon a slender rhiz- 
oma. They are not to be confounded with 
the small, round root of the Araha m1- 
Jolium, also called ground-nut, or pignut, 
and it was probably the tuberous roots 
of Conopodium denudatum, familiar to 
all English children, which Shakespeare 
means when Calaban promises : 
“[ with my long nails will dig thee pig-nuts.” 
The slender vines, four or five feet in 
length, twine about any neighbouring 
plant, a stalk of goldenrod, or stem of ag- 
rimony is support sufficient. The smooth 
pinnate leaves are not unlike the wild wis- 
taria, and the crowded flowers in short ax- 
illary racemes, are of rare, soft shades 
of old rose, the velvety banner folding over 
a much curved keel. They have an invig- 
orating fragrance which suggests migno- 
nette, but is more like the perfume of June 
meadows redolent with the subtle essence 
of all growing things. Half overgrown 
by the ground-nut vines, isa clump of milk- 
weed, the pods just bursting to scatter the 
silky-winged seed, of which John Win- 
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throp in 1670 wrote to the Royal Society 
as excellent for stuffing pillows. We have 
few plants of more tropical aspect than 
these stately Asclepiads. The insipidly 
sweet flowers, hanging in close umbels, are 
curious in structure, resembling the Hoya 
and other of their exotic cousins. Al- 
though named in honour of A‘sculapius, 
the genus is of little medical worth, but the 
milky juice is in rustic faith a cure for 
warts, and in early spring the lush young 
shoots are an excellent substitute for aspar- 
agus. After sunset one may stand in the 
slowly gathering dusk and watch the sud- 
den opening of the evening primrose buds, 
shedding the sweetness of all night-bloom- 
ing flowers. The stout stem (it is some- 
times called the tree primrose) branching 
like a candelabrum, lifts above the coarse 
leafage the twigs, tipped with buds and 
flowers of the very primrose yellow, al- 
though brighter than the English darling, 
and with a stronger suggestion of those 
green tints seen only in the sunset skies of 
December. ‘The flowers remain open un- 
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til the next afternoon, and the successive 

bloom continues for some weeks. 
Another plant which might figure in a 
flower-dial, marking the hours from sun- 
tisé to three o'clock, is the chicory. A 
waif from the far east, it still repeats the 
echo of its Egyptian name, chikourzeh. 
The most charming stretch of this road- 
side parterre is where a tangled mat of 
chicory is penetrated by wild carrot — 
Queen Anne’s lace, lifting its airy um- 
bels above the wiry, angled stems of the 
blue-blossomed chicory. The dark, lion- 
toothed leaves cluster at the ground, and 
the rigid stems are bare, but for a few 
bracts and the axillary flower-buds with 
their maroon scales. These buds open day 
by day into loose heads of ligulate florets 
of exquisite blue, which if gathered, or by 
afternoon, fade into a dull white. There is 
scarcely another flower which equals its 
celestial colour. It recalls the German 
legend of its origin, the story of a young 
girl who, after watching weary weeks for 
the return of her betrothed, finally sank 
hoz, | exhausted, 
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sprang up an unknown plant with starry 
blossoms which the peasants called Wege- 
warte, the waiter-by-the-way, and when 
the lover finally came, he saw therein the 
blue eyes of his lost Gretchen. The seeds 
of chicory were used in philtres, and Bur- 
ton calls it “a simple proper for melan- 
choly.”’ The use of the root is too well 
known, but the blanched leaves of the 
kindred endive arean esteemed salad. The 
wild carrot has become a troublesome 
weed, but to him who brings home other 
harvest than in basket or cart, it is always 
treasure-trove. Swaying in every breeze, 
thereisno moreethereal wild flower, none 
more instinct with grace. Every stage in 
the development of the flower is a study. 
The compound umbelsareat first pink and 
saucer-shaped, surrounded by their peéti- 
nate bracts like a lady-in-the-green. As 
they grow they flatten and expand until 
the open cluster is well rounded. The cen- 
tral umbellet is of one or more abortive 
flowers, dark mulberry in color, and usually 
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concealed as the larger white corollas 
open about them. The filmy bloom may 
well be called a queen’s lace. As it floats 
away from the ripened flowers, the outer 
pedicels raise themselves, and with the 
growing, bristly seeds, form a deep, com- 
pactly walled concave, like a bird’s nest, 
which indeed, as well as bees’ nest, was a 
common name of the plant in England. 
It should not be forgotten that the carrot, 
with its high-coloured root, preserves the 
Celtic ar, red. Although native to the 
British Isles, it was in its improved form 
first introduced for culinary use, by Flem- 
ish gardeners in the reign of Elizabeth. 
That it soon became common, one may 
guess when Dame Quickly interrupts the 
laboured teaching of Parson Evans—‘“Re- 
member, William, focative is caret,’’— by 
the ejaculation, ‘and that’s a very good 
root.” It played its part in the astrologi- 
cal therapeutics of that age, and Gerarde 
further mentions it as ‘‘serving for love 
matters.”’ Rising above the lower herba- 
ceous growth, the mullein lifts the tall, 
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winged stalk, which has given it so 
many names, long torch, hedge taper and 
others, reminiscence of the Roman usage 
which dipped the stems in tallow and 
burned them as funeral torches. The felty, 
gray-green leaves, and each separate yel- 
low flower, have a charm of their own, 
but it cannot equal in beauty the smaller 
verbascum, the moth-mullein, with flow- 
ers pearly white or pale yellow, crowned 
by the purple stamens, bearded like the 
antennae of a moth. Its buds are folded 
in an exact pentagon, the two outer lobes 
of the corolla at first chocolate brown, 
fading to a mere sun-scorch on the under 
side of the expanded flower. 

Crossing the road, as one descends the 
eastern slope of the hill, is a clear brook, 
which,with gurgling melody, rushes down 
to the valley in a dozen miniature cascades 
and rapids, then winding in sunny reaches, 
through meadows green with aftermath, 
until it joins the Wassaic in its turbulent 
course to the Webotuck, a tributary to the 
Housatonic. Streams rising not halfa mile 
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distant, enter the Hudson through the 
Shekomeko and the Roeliff Jansen Creek. 
The brookside nourishes its own distinc- 
tive flora and beside the rude bridge are 
clumps of purple loosestrife and of jewel- 
weed. Thisis the impatient touch-me-not, 
dipping in the stream the pale leaves which 
under the water shimmer with the sheen 
of silver. Lady’s eardrop is another name, 
from its fantastic flowers, lemon yellow 
or orange, flecked with crimson, and it 
was, with less reason, also called wild celan- 
dine. 

The loosestrife, Lythrum salicaria,which 
here waves its purple plumes, is an Eng- 
lish plant whose introduétion into the val- 
ley of the Hudson is a curious chapter 
in the story of plant distribution. Thirty 
years ago, suddenly, like the lighting of 
some brilliant tropical bird, appeared on 
the banks of the Walkill a new plant 
whose vivid colour and graceful habit 
were at once remarked. Ina few years it 
had gone down the stream to the Rond- 
out, and thereby to the Hudson, follow- 
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ing the river, up and down, ascending its 
various afluents, until it is established on 
many an inland brook and pond, and now, 
crossing the narrow watersheds of eastern 
Dutchess, is traveling through Conne¢cti- 
cut to the Sound. The year before its first 
appearance, a factory on the sources of 
the Walkill was using Australian wool. 
Therein were brought the seeds of the 
plant which had already become natural- 
ized in New South Wales, and thus, from 
the Avon and the Ouse, by way of the 
antipodal continent, the lythrum has 
come to America and is spreading over 
the country. Nor does its interest cease 
here. Although it is nearly certain it was 
the purple orchis which under that name 
Shakespeare wove into Ophelia’s “ fantas- 
tic garland,” both Tennyson and John 
Clare have named this loosestrife as 
“Gay long-pur ples with its tufty spike.” 

These are but a very few of the plants 
which gladden this road over the hill. 
There are a hundred others, which in 
their old names are “fossil poetry,”’ and 
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which, in the remembrance of bygone 
uses, in the legends whispered by their 
rustling leaves, and by their place in litera- 
ture, may woo the idle rambler to careful 
research. 
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MICHAELMAS 
DAISTES 


Michaelmas was, in old English econ- 
omy, a turning point of the seasons, a half- 
way station from the Lady-day, which, 
under the Julian calendar, marked the 
opening year. “Fro Myhelmasse to My- 
helmasse”’ was a mode of reckoning even 
in the days of Piers Ploughman. In Scot- 
land, the Michaelmas Head Court, chief 
of those quarterly tribunals approaching 
in dignity the Deemsters’ Courts, was 
the yearly meeting of freeholders to ad- 
just the affairs of the shire. Throughout 
England local magistrates were then 
elected, the old custom perhaps implying 
that in the exercise of their respective 
functions they were to emulate the guar- 
dianship given by the highest of arch- 
angels, he whose name in Hebrew sig- 
nifies ‘Who is a God.” 

Michaelmas was also one of the quarter 
days of the fiscal year, when rents were 
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paid and farm servants sought to be hired 
anew. Even in America it is not unusual 
to see in old deeds and colonial contracts 
the stipulation of rent, perhaps one pep- 
per-corn, or an ear of maize, to be paid on 
the feast of St. Michael and All Angels. 
Saint Michael, first of the heavenly host, 
the messenger of peace, he who found in 
the planet Mercury his 
“Allotted sphere and with celestial ardor 
swift’ 
bore to mortals the gift of prudence. The 
climate of Great Britain made Saint Mich- 
ael’s Day a marked one in English hus- 
bandry. With the waning Michaelmas 
moon, September twenty-ninth saw the 
harvest home well past and the aftermath 
ready for gathering. 
“Then spare it for rowen 
Until Michaelmas be past,” 

directed Tusser for fields already mowed. 

With their hardly won, carefully stored 
pounds and pence, the tenants brought as 
a freewill offering at the various rent- 
days 
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“Some fowl at midsummer, a dish of fish in 
Lent, 
At Christmas a Capon, at St. Michaelmas 
a goose.” 
as recorded by Gascoigne in lines which 
have the form of verse. The custom of 
eating goose at this high festival isa very 
old one, “If you eat goose on Michael- 
mas Day you will never want money all 
the year long.’’ A strenuous objection to 
the adoption of the new style calendar was, 
that in changing the date of the feast the 
“stubble geese,” fattened on the newly 
reaped grain fields, would be past their 
prime. Yeoman and churl clung to the old 
observance and the day was celebrated in 
farmhouse and cottage by serving green 
goose, and, again to quote Tusser’s prosaic 
verse, ‘Fresh herring with fatted crones’’ 
and ‘shred pies”’ were on the Michaelmas 
table, heaped up as Spenser notes, 
“With cakes and cracknells and such country 
cheer,” 
and great store of flawns and curds and 
clouted cream. 
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But when in 1633, the younger Trades- 
cant, returning froma journey of botanical 
exploration in America in quest of new 
plants for the Royal Gardens, of which his 
father was the director, brought with him 
the delicate aster which bears his name, 
and called the gowan-like flower the 
Michaelmas daisy, a new immortality was 
given the name of a festival whose observ- 
ance was even then falling into disuse. 

Of all thestarry Composite it is the aster 
which is in every Teutonic tongue the 
Sternblume, and of all the asters it is this 
fragile flower with faintly tinged lavender 
rays which isthe most star-like. Introduced 
into gardens it won attention by the famil- 
iar name, since transferred to many of its 
cultivated varieties, and was soon an estab- 
lished favourite. In America, we give the 
name of Michaelmas daisy to the Aster eri- 
coides, with its dark-green, heath-like foli- 
age. The heads studding the finely branch- 
ed sprays of profuse bloom simulate the 
grouping of snow crystals, and the season 
which it gladdens makes it a frost flow- 
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children. It is rarely seen until after the 
first frost has withered its less sturdy com- 
rades and it will bloom until the Decem- 
ber snows challenge its whiteness and 
bend low its flexible stalks. Its airy grace 
is distin¢tively its own and lures us to for- 
get the vanished beauty of early Septem- 
ber, its gay garden cousins, Queen Mar- 
garets, in quilled and fluted robes of state, 
orits roadside sisters fluttering in the 
numberless subtile gradations of colour 
which only nature’s palette can show. A 
symphony in purple, the colour of the 
organ-peal are they, ranging in key from 
the darkest dye of the New England aster, 
sometimes rose purple, or Tyrian, through 
fifty species of every varying shade, vio- 
let, lavender, lilacand mauve, tothe pallid, 
or faint flushed flowers of forest growth. 
The Composite are a family of positive 
traits. Gorgeous colouring, rank growth, 
and bitter essential principles of healing 
worth, are their main characteristics. 
- The boneset and wormwood, the sun- 
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flower and marigold, are typical plants. 
The aster is one of the few of which no 
medicinal use has been made, and though 
its more brilliant associates cry for admira- 
tion with every gleam of their golden 
crowns, few have the refined beauty of 
this group, porphyrogenitus, and of the 
many asters none are more graceful and 
winning than the Michaelmas daisy. 
Roadside and hillslope, sunny glade and 
shaded dell, glow in purple and gold 
through the September gala of the asters 
and goldenrods. This first of the closing 
volumes of the year, rubricked with car- 
dinal flower and edged with gold, runs 
through the gamut of the purples. But be- 
side the lingering Michaelmas daisies, Oc- 
tober unrolls a more brilliant scroll, with 
gorgeous emblazonment, from proem of 
sumach to colophon of witchhazel. With 
the trumpet blare of forest colour, mingle 
virelay and canzonet of blue and gold, as 
I bring, from the edge of the swamp, 
branches of shrubby cinquefoil anda hand- 
ful of fringed gentian. 
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The sturdy under shrub, so covered with 
its patens of gleaming gold as to be indeed 
a “painted arborette,” blooms from June 
to Odtober. It differs greatly in habit 
from the score of recumbent or trailing 
species which give to the genus its charac- 
ter, but has an honourable individuality of 
its own. Its tough, close-growing twigs, 
bound together with withes of cedar bark, 
make brooms fit for hard service and, un- 
der the name of hardhack, it was thus 
widely used in our colonial days of do- 
mestic ingenuity. 

Of all the fair gentian genus, perpetuat- 
ing the name of an otherwise forgotten 
king of Illyria, there is none so winsome 
as the fringed gentian. There is a pensive 
loveliness lurking in its long lashed eyes 
which isin no other species, not in the five- 
flowered gentian lifting pale vases to catch 
the sunbeams and the dew, not in the mys- 
tery of the closed gentian, the dumb fox- 
glove, hiding its every secret, never open- 
ing to reflect the sky or to woo the wan- 
dering bee. Nor is its charm the less tha 
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it is the most capricious of plants. One 
year, a low swale-like meadow will be so 
blue as to appear 

“< The heavens up-breaking through the earth.” 
The next, we find not one flower, but from 
the scant soil of some roadside ledge, a 
cluster of theslender stems rear their radi- 
ant beauty. Like the lurking place of the 
trailing arbutus its abode is uncertain, and 
when found a cherished secret. 

Blue and gold, gentian and cinquefoil, 
by chance laid on a little worn volume of 
Tennyson, first of that series of poets so 
published, —and “‘blueand gold” became 
a household word. It was in the spring of 
1856, when Art was but an enthroned god- 
dess, not yet the beneficent beautifier of 
every-day life, finding happy expression in 
kitchen or drawing room, in drapery or 
book-cover, that these little books were 
first put forth. It was an era in book-mak- 
ing, a brave departure from the brown 
cloth, loved so well, and from the garish 
green and crude red which, in low-priced 
books, alone gave colour to our shelves. It 
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is a far cry thence to the present charming 
correspondence between cover and con- 
tents, Emily Dickinson’s mystic utterances 
sighing beneath the pale monotropa, and 
the moan of Bliss Carman’s High Tide, 
imprisoned between a swirl of surging 
waves, sea-green and golden. But so well 
have those to whom it came as a new 
revelation loved the blue and gold, that the 
faded covers to-day seem bright as the 
gentians gathered now. 
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No feature of northern Long Island, 
that picturesque north side which refutes 
the charge of tameness in its scenery, is 
more characteristic than its old roads. 
Often they wind for miles through the 
sylvan solitude of woods as unbroken as 
when English and Dutch contended for 
the possession of Matouwacks, and give 
the charm of the unexpected by emerging 
suddenly upon some widespread villa at 
the waterside, or shingled house coeval 
with its sheltering oaks. These roads fol- 
low the first bridle paths of the seven- 
teenth century incomers, and, perhaps, 
the still earlier trails of the bronzed Nes- 
saquogues and Sealtacots to whom the 
country had belonged. 

It is also peculiar to this eastern region, 
rich in tradition and in colonial surviv- 
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als, that these roads have their distin¢tive 
names, which preserve for them an in- 
dividuality in local records and in the 
country speech. These names are often 
the suggestion of some bygone romance 
but vaguely remembered, as inthe Three 
Sisters Hollow Road, or in Will’s Hol- 
low Road. The latter winds through a 
narrow dell, dark and dank, drear as if 
burdened with the memory of some else- 
where forgotten tragedy. The land to 
the eastward of the beautiful Stony Brook 
Harbour bore the Indian name of Sher- 
rawog, and was within Richard Smith’s 
great domain, a part of the Nessaquogue 
grant for which in Andros’s patent of 1677 
was stipulated the quit-rent of “one good 
fat lamb for his Royal Highness’s use’’ to 
be paid yearly on Lady Day. From the 
inland farms leads to the harbour side one 
of the most alluring of these roads. It fol- 
lows the course of a clear-flowing but now 
dwindled stream, which in old deeds and 
surveyors’ notes of boundaries was called 
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lips of those still dwelling on their ances- 
tral lands. 

Here, as elsewhere in this part of the 
island, much of the original forest is stand- 
ing, or has been replaced by a second or 
even a third growth. The Hither Brook 
road winds its way through a broad glen 
which can have changed little since the 
days of Richard the Bull-rider. Great 
chestnut trees throw their lichened arms 
across the road; their burrs, untouched by 
frost, are opening in sheer ripeness, and 
from the velvet-cushioned caskets drop the 
glossy brown nuts. Chipmunk and gray 
squirrel — graceful and soft-eyed as kit- 
tens—are there, with busy thought for 
their winter store, while just before us 
scuds to closer shelter a partridge and her 
fluffy, speckled brood. 

Most distinctive of trees, with its regu- 
larly ridged bark and crown of foliage, 
now in brilliant carmine, rises the straight 
shaft of the tupelo, to whose growth Long 
Island gives very favorable conditions. 
The fair nymph, Nyssa, for whom the 
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genus is called, could have found no more 
congenial environment. Its musical In- 
dian name here wisely prevails, to the ex- 
clusion of the trivial sour-gum tree, or 
pepperidge, a perversion of the quite 
unrelated barberry. Here also, in mag- 
nificent size, rarely elsewhere attained, 
is our northern magnolia, the smooth- 
barked, glossy-leafed tulip tree, in June 
lifting to the sky a thousand cups, cream- 
tinted, pale-green, and orange. The sun- 
shine sifts through the yellow leaves of 
the liquidambar, diffusing radiance in the 
shadiest nooks, and at the forest edge the 
locusts, which have strayed a-field, crowd 
to the light. 

Just outside the tree line the cleared 
waysides are crowded with sweet fern and 
bayberry, with sumach and the silky cor- 
nel, still called by its native name of kin- 
nikinnik. The taller flowering dogwood 
rises above the thicket, its compact rosettes 
of scarlet berries making the tree scarcely 
less beautiful than when its white bracted 
flowersillumine the spring. The bushes are 
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interwoven with thewiry stemsofthegreen 
brier —_ bread-and-cheese, its succulent 
young leaves are called in their first fresh- 
ness. Poison ivy runs rampant over fence 
and stump and fallen tree, fain to offer 
amends for its evil name by the vivid hues 
of its ripening leaves which offer more sub- 
tle gradations of colour than perhaps any 
other foliage. Here and there a wild grape- 
vine, in luxuriant tent-like growth, throws 
its canopy over the road, and from its roof, 
tapestried with fading leaves from green 
to yellow, hangs the clustered fruit, per- 
haps the great fox-grape, dark and solid as 
bullets, but its musky fragrance filling the 
air, and ready to give its bouquet to a deli- 
cious jelly; or, it may be the small cylin- 
drical clusters of the frost-grape awaiting 
the ripening touch which will sweeten its 
wildwood tang into the flavour so wel- 
come to him who gathers his luncheon by 
the wayside. Indeed, the wayfarer will find 
abundant provision in his Octoberrambles, 
although the blackberries are gone and 
their vines in crimson leaf and the huckle- 
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berry bushes shiver in their scant foliage, 
for here are wild apple-trees, gnarled and 
twisted, persistent in growth, generous in 
fruitage, as ever regaled their lover, Tho- 
reau, on Concord hills. The little apples, 
yellow now, flecked or streaked with red, 
will as they freeze concentrate their winey 
flavour, and turning to copper colour give 
points of light in the monotone of the 
December landscape. 

The ground is covered with a network 
of trailing plants, dewberry and ground 
pine, and the close-creeping Matchella, 
the squawberry, partridge-berry or wine- 
berry, with its evergreen leaves, its flowers 
with myrtle-like fragrance and scarlet 
berries, growing and ripening under the 
snow. Even the English periwinkle hasrun 
wild wherever chance permits. There is 
here a pathetic touch common to these old 
roads, for Long Island has at once the fea- 
tures of the oldest and the newest country. 
One may pass some sunken spot with not 
perhaps a fallen chimney to mark the 
place, but all about the desolation of the 
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old home isa thick carpet of periwinkle to 
tell of the forgotten hands which planted 
a garden in the wilderness. There was a 
protective power in this dark-leafed, blue- 
flowered creeper which ensured its pres- 
ence. Apuleius sums up its virtues as being 
good against “Devil sickness (demoniacal 
possession), and snakes, and wild beasts’ 
bites and poisons, and any vows, and spite 
and awe, and to have grace, and to be 
happy and comfortable.” 

A suggestion of what has been the spring 
beauty of the Hither Brook Road, is in 
the crushed masses of cinnamon fern and 
the sere leaves of early blooming plants, 
perhaps bearing aloft their empty seed ves- 
sels or brightened by the remaining berries. 
The cohosh berries, like white and black 
onyx on their crimson stems, are more 
beautiful than the feathery flowers, and 
the Solomon’s seal has a new charm as one 
watches the pink-speckled berries chang- 
ing to their final depth of ruby hue. Every- 
where is a wealth of fall flowers, among 
which the Composite predominate, rang- 
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ing from the pale bonesets and the Indian 
posy (Guaphalium polycephalum), standing 
in mute prophecy of the depth of the 
winter snow, to the gorgeous sunflowers 
and asters. Notable among them, as plants 
limited in range, are the wand-like frag- 
rant goldenrod, Solidago odora, and the 
cream-coloured silverrod, S. dzcolor, the 
Chrysopsis or golden aster in several spe- 
cies, and the stately spike of the rarer pur- 
ple Latris, the blazing star. 

One strolls onward, through ever-fresh 
delights, down the successive short pitches 
of the stream leading to the broad ex- 
panse of salt meadows, through which the 
Hither Brook enters the harbour; and 
here the spirit of Autumn has taken a 
new palette; another colour scheme bursts 
upon us in the marsh grasses, ripening in- 
to the softly blending colours of a Per- 
sian rug, melting through shades of sepia, 
umber and orange, through citrine and 
yellow green, down to the fresh verdure 
of the reeds which fringe the pebbled 
beach. 
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“The River called in the English toung 
the Weading Kreek, and in the Indian 
tongue, Pauquacomsuck,” was the west- 
ern boundary of a tract of land bought by 
Southold in 1649, and known as Acqua- 
bogue. That name, which signifies Head- 
of-the-Bay, was soon limited to the land 
bordering the chief inlet of the Great Pe- 
conic Bay and to thesite of Riverhead, but 
the Wading River and its shores have been 
thus called for two centuries and a half. 

Notwithstanding this lapse of time since 
the first settlement of the shore, the lately 
extended branch of the Long Island Rail- 
way ends abruptly in a country of low- 
growing scrub oaks, as wild as when Seal- 
tacot and Corchaug transferred their birth- 
right to the incoming New Englanders. 
After the Great Plains are passed, the route 
thither is a picturesque one, through 
groves of chestnut trees, their glossy green 
in September scarcely yet embrowned, but 
with a promise of the O¢tober glory in the 
reddening leaf of the underwood, and the 
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brilliant crimson of the tall tupelos which 
rise beside the streams. The railway cuts — 
in travel one’s best geological charts—are 
here noticeable for a distiné phase of ex- 
posure; no faults nor vein ramification, no 
folded laminze nor contorted strata, are to 
be studied, only the smooth slopes of slid- 
ing sand, an occasional boulder half buried 
therein, and capped by a thin layer of dark 
humus, from which spring, in silhouette 
against the sky, waving grasses, or the slen- 
der sceptre of the fragrant goldenrod, 
while to the banks, like tapestry thrown 
over a castle wall, cling close-growing 
mats of the bearberry, here called deer- 
food. Its evergreen leaves and red berries 
are, on the Brush Plains, in winter, almost 
the only sustenance of the deer, which, 
in diminished numbers, there still haunt 
their ancestral runs. 

Bright glimpses of the Sound flash upon 
one where the short tidal rivers make their 
way to the many harbours; comfortable 
farmhouses of ancient type; fantastic cot- 
tages which show the architect is abroad; 
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the ripened corn already cut, its stouted 
stalks looking like scattered wigwams; 
great fields of cucumbers or of purple- 
leafed wurzel; pasture lands on which 
wind-twisted Indian apple trees are still 
standing, the leafless lichened boughs 
crowded with small yellow apples, — these 
are the component parts of the landscape 
through which one hastens. 

Crossing the Nessaquogue and Stony 
Brook, there are seen Oldfield Point and 
Mount Misery and Dyer’s Neck; the In- 
dian Poquot; the thriving village of Port 
Jefferson,whose site once bore the musical 
name of Sonasset, clustering about the har- 
bour head among the reedy, tide-sub- 
merged flats from which came its earlier 
name of Drown Meadow, a name whose 
significance preserved it until within the 
present half century of neologisms. Mount 
Sinai, once Monowantuck, and Old Man’s 
are passed, and Miller’s Place, an East- 
hampton colony planted in 1671 by 
Andrew Miller; while here and there 
narrow, embowered roads lead through 
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The Brush to the waterside, to Hallock’s 
Landing, to Tuthill’s Landing, to a dozen 
points bearing names notable in the ear- 
liest days of Long Island settlement. Now 
and again are stretches of scorched trees, 
crisped and blackened bushes, and charred 
herbage, for in the trail of the engine 
follows devastation. Let no _ pessimist 
see herein a symbol of advancing civiliza- 
tion. 

From the station at Wading River, 
which was the end of the railway, and lit- 
erally but a stopping-place, a wagon road 
leads to the village, a pleasant mile, bor- 
dered by the hedgerows which are a pe- 
culiar feature of Suffolk County. Young 
trees, chestnut or oak, are partly cut at the 
base, and bent down until the branches 
rest on the ground. New sprouts grow 
from their roots; these are interlaced by a 
network of vines, poison ivy, and green 
brier, everywhere luxuriant; blackberries 
spring up among the dying branches, and 
soon there is an impenetrable barrier, a 
green wall in which birds build their 
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nests, where rabbits burrow, and beneath 
whose shelter the first violets open. 

The quiet hamlet has its church, with 
spire rising against the leafy background; 
a schoolhouse, whence floats the flag we 
love; a stately old house or two, approach- 
ed by box-bordered paths, and before 
which droops the verdurous fall of weep- 
ing willows. There is a mill, half hidden 
by broad sycamores, looking over the 
sheltered pond where float lily-pads and 
water-shield; and a store, centre of the 
neighbourhood interests, where the peo- 
ple gather to watch the “overhauling the 
mail.” The incongruities of the stock in 
a country store are curious to note. There 
is the mingling of the homely needs of the 
past, as supplied by almost forgotten in- 
dustries, with the more or less artificial 
wants of to-day, met by a class of goods, 
cheap, in at least one sense of the word. 
One sees oyster-tongs and clam-rakes for 
the harbour, and canned salmon from the 
far Columbia; carpet-warp for the few still 
active looms in garret or barn, and gaudy 
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Brussels rugs, knitted mittens, and cellu- 
loid collars, are on the same shelf; balls of 
-candle-wick lie among kerosene lamps of 
blue or yellow glass; flaring posters hang 
between fishermen’s suits of oilskin. Ev- 
erywhere is the evidence of two distin, 
but overlapping, systems of life. 

It is thence more than a mile to the 
shore. The sandy road first rises in slight 
ascent to give a magnificent view of the 
Sound, its blue expanse flecked with scat- 
tered sails, the low hills of the Connecti- 
cut coast making the faint outline of the 
northern horizon. Then, losing sight of 
the alluring water, one follows the broad 
stretches of salt meadow through which 
00zes in sinuous course the shallow inlet 
called the Wading River. Always beauti- 
ful, these meadows are, perhaps, never so 
enjoyable as when the ripening grasses 
give them the soft, melting dyes of some 
oriental web, ranging from tawny leonine 
tints to shades of burnt sienna, brightened 
by vivid dashes of orange and crimson, 
or by tender green beside the water, the 
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prevalent ochreous hues fading on dryer 
ground, and vanishing as grass and sedge 
reach the misty fringe of the sea-lavender, 
or marsh rosemary, which in endless pro- 
fusion lifts its leafless stems of delicate, un- 
withering bloom. Beside it are the sturdy 
spikes of the stout swamp goldenrod, and, 
distinctively, a plant of the salt marshes, 
the shrub Baccharis, or groundsel tree, its 
irregular branches and scant, coarse leaf- 
age, in the fertile plant, now almost hid- 
den by the short silken tufts of its abund- 
ant pappus. 

A sandy ridge rises on the other side of 
the road. There are stunted and storm- 
distorted cedars, sumach, and pokeberry, 
stateliest of herbs, high-coloured, with its 
crimson stalks and purple-black berries 
dripping with blood-red juice. At inter- 
vals are a few old farm houses, with hipped 
roofsand shingled to the ground. Weather- 
beatenand gray, the primeval colour, they 
are set back from the road; quince bushes 
cluster in the garden corners, cinnamon 
roses and snowberries crowd toward the 
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crumbling well curb, with its long sweep, 
and an arch kettle is set in a rude frame- 
work of stones, showing that here still 
survivesome of the lost arts of a more self- 
sustaining household economy than now 
is often found. 

Surely, within those Dutch doors must 
be old china or store of the early Staf- 
fordshire dear to the lover of significant 
earthenware. Now, if ever, was the chance 
to emulate the exploits of Alice Morse 
Earle, who has made China Collecting in 
America the desire of so many souls. As 
an unknown wayfarer, a fictitious boldness 
may be assumed, and one’s modest requests 
be made. But with no result, although 
the disinterested antiquarian cannot but be 
glad that the owners do themselves prize 
their inherited treasures, and ‘would not 
like to part with” their grandmother’s 
platter or their mother’s “first tea-set.”’ 
Here too, prevails the strange sanctity of 
a ‘set’? which so often foils the would- 
be purchaser. One may buy an entire tea- 
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service, or a dozen dinner plates, but rarely 
willthe owner consentto “ break the set’”’ 
for a coveted specimen. But after all (vul- 
pine philosophy is always comforting) 
there was to be seen little ware as old as 
one would expect to find in this long-set- 
tled region. Some sprigged china, a bit of 
old Canton, in the familiar pagoda pattern, 
mulberry prints and flown blue, areall that 
is shown. Here, as elsewhere, it is prob- 
able that rare specimens have fallen from 
their high estate and, in kitchen pantries 
or on cellar shelves, relegated to lowest 
uses, their value is unsuspected. 

Soon the matted sand spurreys and knaw- 
el are beneath one’s feet, and one comes 
in sight of the long waving dunes which 
repeat in miniature the Shinnecock Hills 
of the South Side. The shrubs are limited 
to the beach plum and the bayberry, and 
an arborescent form of the ubiquitous 
poison ivy. No plants are more thor- 
oughly denizens of Long Island than this 
maritime plum and its constant but more 
widespread companion, the bayberry or 
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wax myrtle, Myrica cerifera. The plum 
is a low, straggling bush, seldom more 
than four feet in height, the small, abun- 
dant fruit, round and dark red beneath its 
heavy, persistent purple bloom, has a thin 
pulp with the piquant flavor of a damson, 
intensified and preserved in the delicious 
sweetmeats made for many a generation 
by every Long Island housewife. Eating 
these plums, with the zest which every 
wild fruit gives, and gathering bayberries 
the while, it was easy to believe oneself 
a re-incarnation of a Ruth Smith or an 
Agnes Washburn, for the bayberries also 
were an important element of the simple 
colonial life. The fragrant leaves are 
glossy and resin-dotted, the little nuts are 
thickly coated with a spicy, pearl-tinted 
granular concretion which melts into a 
pale, greenish wax. From it, often with 
wicks twisted from the silk of milk-weed 
pods, were made candles which burned 
with an odour of eastern incense. Of such 
value was this “candle-berry”’ that it was 
jealously protected by local legislation. 
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The town laws of Brookhaven in 1687 
forbade, one among several such enact- 
ments, the gathering of the berries before 
the middle of September, under a penalty 
of a fine of fifteen shillings. 

Where the road to the beach ends, the 
high bank slopes directly to a smooth, 
sandy shore, with a dozen bathing houses 
gathered at the edge of the woods. On 
the left the low dune ends abruptly, and 
its length is continued by long rows of 
cord-wood piled high as in the days of the 
Revolutionary wood-yards. One might 
half expect an incursion of whale boaters, 
or the visit of an English frigate. 

Above the stretch of tide-smoothed 
sand, sand of dazzling whiteness, is a belt 
of pebbly beach, rounded pellucid pebbles 
like the white eggs of the kingfisher, or 
of every colour feldspar and quartz can 
borrow. Glistening among the stones are 
the occasional “gold shells,” delicate and 
curved as the petals of a yellow rose. Here 
one might sit for hours, turning over these 
water-worn and polished fragments of 
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some far-off cliff or ledge, each with a 
story of the ages, but before one is the 
Sound, its whispering waves telling the 
same tale they murmured to Indian canoe 
or Dutch yacht. Sparkling in the sun- 
shine, its water of intense blue, sometimes 
in bands of changing sheen, a dull dark 
green, in the shadow of a passing cloud 
gray as a slab of opalescent labradorite, and 
in the sun brightening to the same irides- 
cence, the Sound opens a new volume 
whose pages can never be exhausted. 
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ST. MARTIN’S 
LITTLE SUMMER 


The elusive charm of those smoky days 
of November which we enjoy as Indian 
summer, is not entirely from the lingering 
out-of-door beauty. There is an element of 
pleasure in phenomena but imperfectly 
understood, and in the echo of almost for- 
gotten traditions of the Martinmas cus- 
toms. 

In Germany this season of renewed 
warmth is known as *“ Old Man’s Sum- 
mer,” but, including the feast of St. Mar- 
tin, on November eleventh, the period is 
called in France, “St. Martin’s Little Sum- 
mer.” “In St. Martin’s Summer”’ is the 
euphemism for that time of life when the 
character is tempered by experience, and 
with the repose of age there is a gracious 
renewal of the interests of youth. 

Martin, of blessed memory among the 
French peasants, was the son of a military 
tribuneinthearmy of Constantine, and was 
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born on the banks of the Danube. When 
a mere boy, he wasin the army of the Pre- 
feéture of Gallia, and there came under 
the influence of the zealous Hilary, who 
trained him for the diaconate. His benef- 
icent life was spent in the valleys of the 
Loire and the Seine, and his devotion to 
the people won him the name of the 
Apostle ofthe Gauls. He became Bishop of 
Tours, and was canonized at his death, but 
his best claim to reverent remembrance is 
that his arguments were never tipped with 
steel nor winged with flame, that he was 
one of the first protestants against persecu- 
tion for religious belief. 

At the gate of Amiens, the ancient 
Ambiant, while stilla youth, he divided his 
cloak with a shivering beggar; and was 
blessed with a vision of Christ among the 
shining-hosts, wearing the half of a mili- 
tary cloak, and heard the words, “ Behold 
the mantle given me by Martin, yet only a 
catechumen.” The beggar’s part of the 
cloak was miraculously preserved, and be- 
came the sacred banner of the early French 
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kings, which, borne before them in battle, 
brought victory to their arms. It is of more 
interest to remember that from this chape, 
or cape, the oratory in which the relic was 
kept and the guardian of the treasure was 
called a chapelle and a chapelleine, whence 
our corresponding English words. 

The festival of St. Martin was a sort of 
second harvest-home, when fatted poultry 
and cattle were killed, and the casks of 
new wine were broached. Its celebration 
was really the perpetuation of the Roman 
vinalia, preserving many pagan rites, and 
St. Martin, made patron of innkeepers and 
vintners, was a christianized Bacchus. In 
England also, he was a favourite of the 
people, notice the recurrence of the name 
in London streets, and Martinmas was a 
rural holiday of great interest. The old 
Saxon ceremony of sacrificing oxen and 
sheep to the godsin the late fall, which gave 
to November its name of Blot-monath, was 
continued in the household economy, 
which then laid down the meats salted for 
winter use. Tusser says, 
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“« Martinmas beef dothe bear good tack 
When country folk do dainties lack.” 
It is a curious survival that in the north of 
England, a fatted ox is still calleda “ mart.” 
This provision once made in every farm- 
house isa custom which has now but scant 
observance, and in modern housekeeping 
there is little to recall the domestic usages 
of our ancestors. Still more rapidly have 
died the bits of tradition which may have 
followed Pilgrim and Puritan over the sea, 
and our acquaintance with the old English 
home-life and its vanishing folk-lore is 
chiefly a matter of books, seldom a fireside 
inheritance. 

We have claimed Indian Summer for 
our own, and have gloried in its genial days 
as if they were our exclusive heritage. Yet 
meteorologists do not limit its range to 
North America, even though in no other 
country is its manifestation so distinét and 
so beautiful. In the southern hemisphere 
the same climatic causes produce similar 
conditions in the corresponding month of 
April, while the phenomena occur in 
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greater or less degree throughout Europe, 
and in Asia doubtless await an observer. 
There has been many a hypothesis to ex- 
plain the name of Indian Summer. In our 
early history, inthe days of lurking ambush 
and midnight onslaught, “Indian” was 
the synonym of deceit, and the mellow 
sweetness of these fall days, 

“ The latter spring, All Hallow’n summer,” 
was not to be trusted. Their hazy light 
was likened tothe smoke of the prairie fire 
kindled in November, or it came from the 
pipe of the Great Spirit who, pleased with 
his children and with the gifts of the clos- 
ing year, stretched himself on the hills for 
repose. The Indians chose this time to at- 
tack the new settlers, and every frontiers- 
man was onthe alert. Womenand children 
cowered behind the logs of their cabins, or 
in warm dug-outs,and welcomedthesnows 
which gave them brief security. 

But the origin of the name, or the exa& 
time, be it October or November, of these 
truly halcyon days is of little moment. 
Every year, beit earlier or later, foralonger 
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or shorter period, there comes to usa respite 
from frost and the chill of approaching 
winter. There isa continuance or arenewal 
of plant life which emphasizes the fact that 
our vegetation never dies. Even inits hours 
of deepest slumber, the subtle forces which 
build the new life are working, and the 
plant may produce its culminating bloom 
under the most adverse circumstances. One 
who has picked dandelions and _ starry 
chickweed in January, andseen the purple 
hepatica throw back its furry hood in mid- 
February will not dispute Thoreau’s asser- 
tion that even in our northern climate, 
some wild plant is blossoming in every 
month of the year. A warm or rainy fall 
prolongs or repeats the flowering season 
and often carries the blooms of September 
to meet the winter. 

Soit happened that inaramble over the 
Connecticut hills, near Suffield, one day 
in early November, the various belated 
flowers were counted, and while saunter- 
ing along Lovers’ Lane, the narrow road- 
way shut in by a tangled thicket of hazel, 
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sumach and white-berried dogwood, ris- 
ing above the undergrowth of sweet fern 
and huckleberry bushes, through this lane 
and over the swamp lot to the pine woods, 
fifty distinct species were gathered, while 
a more careful search would certainly have 
added to the number. Nor were they strug- 
gling, depauperate specimens plainly born 
out of time; the goldenrod tossed its plumes 
as gaily, the asters smiled as brightly as 
when first opening tothe summer sunshine, 
the orchis and the pyrola breathed a fra- 
grance as sweet as when distilled in the 
glow ofan August noon. 

The message of the fall is no threnody 
over the dying year, but a glad prophecy 
of the renewed life which is to come. The 
maples and hickories had already written it 
on the hills and now that the wind sighed 
through the leaflesstrees,thelate-blooming 
flowers traced in the sere grass the same joy- 
ous promise, an illuminated text fairer than 
in any missal of old. 

The wych-hazel which marksthecalen- 


dar for November was true to its own time, 
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but as we broke for our bowpot the angu- 
lar gray branches hung with little yellow 
tassels, they had many unwonted associates. 
Threespecies of goldenrod filled in the stiff 
twigs with asoft background; against them 
were massed the feathery tufts of the pale 
purplish boneset, the Joe Pye weed of the 
Indian pharmacopeeia, itsdull huebringing 
out the more vivid colours of the asters, 
which ran through a chromatic scale from 
the purple to the pale lavender frost-flower. 
A handful of fringed polygala, the bird-in- 
the-air of Canadian children, and of Quaker 
Maids, the innocence, or bluets, which in 
spring, whitens thin-soiled pastures with its 
dainty bloom, were gathered, and trailing 
stems of the golden-flowered and the sil- 
ver-leafed cinquefoils, gave grace to this 
November nosegay, while floating over all 
werethe airy umbels of Queen Anne’s lace. 
It isa pity that so exquisite a flower, called 
also bird’s-nest, from the fuzzy concavities 
into which the ripening seed-vessels weave 
themselves, should be best known asthe far- 
mers’ pest, wild carrot. 
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There were many others of the same Eu- 
ropean descent, either waifs from neglected 
gardens, or the ‘““weeds”’ which follow in 
the footsteps of civilization. There was 
tansy with its lacy leafage, its clusters of yel- 
low “knobs,” and its pungent odour, so 
prized in ‘bitters,’ and motherwort and 
catnip and mayweed and yarrow, never 
missing inthebundles of “ physical herbes”’ 
hanging from the garret beams of every 
New England homestead, stimulated now 
toanewsecretion of their healing juicesand 
toasecond flowering. Dandelions gleamed 
on the short turf like scattered coins, two 
species of chickweed, three of buttercups 
and the shepherd’s purse of world-wide dis- 
tribution, were abundant; the slender meli- 
lot shed an intenser perfume than when it 
opened in June; the corn cockle wore as 
gaudy adress asifstill glinting through the 
stalks of bronzed wheat; the bladder cam- 
pion shookits green-belled calyxes, and the 
night-blooming pink, half hidden under a 
crimson bramble bush, had not yet closed its 
creamy flowers. Theclovers wererenewing 
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their youth; adventurous bumble bees, 
their winter quarters still unsought, buzzed 
about the honeyed red blossoms, and hive 
bees sipped the ne¢tar of white clover; the 
yellow hop clover and the rabbit’s tail or 
“pussy clover,” soft and silvery gray as the 
paws ofaMaltese kitten, hung over the edge 
ofashaley bank. 

But the supreme gift of the fall, that 
which not seen, leaves the year uncrowned 
and one’s memory the poorer, isthe fringed 
gentian whose twisted buds open to the 
September sun, and rarely as now brave the 
winds of November. The gentian isa typi- 
cal wild flower, resenting cultivation, shy 
and capricious in habit. It may be sought 
through the livelong day, and turning, you 
haveat your feet a dozen erect stems raising 
their flowers to the sunshine. One year, a 
low meadow will be blue as the sky above, 
the next, not one is to be found. But the 
flower itself is open-hearted and frank in 
expression, gladly giving its message of 
cheer, quite unlike its sister, the closed gen- 
tian,whose vase-shaped, dark purplish-blue 
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buds never open. They puzzle their new 
acquaintance, who vainly watches for their 
unfolding, and their sinister aspect might 
repel even their true lover and tempt him to 
relegate them to a place among the mystic 
herbs gathered in full o’ moon for a witch’s 
cauldron. If, as has been said, there is a 
flower for every mood of the mind, they 
may well represent the darkest and most 
secretive phases of character. 

But the late blooming flowers are only 
an incidental,not an inherent,feature of the 
Indian Summer. Its colour scheme is inthe 
russet and maroon of the persistent oak 
leaves, in the sere grass and the sober mono- 
tone of the cornfield stubble, further sub- 
dued in thesmoky light. Other charms are 
intheslender tracery of leafless treesthrown 
in silhouetteagainst thesky. The roughout- 
line of the hills breaks the horizon curve 
more sharply and the contour of the rock 
masses comes out in bossy relief. One only 
learns the true topography of the country, 
when the leaves are fallen. These rustling 
leaves strew the ground, scattered ankle 
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deep, blown into windrows, lying in damp 
heaps, diffusing that racy, tonic odour 
which is the quintessence of the forest 
growth. Now, asapproach the short solsti- 
tial days, begin the greenish primrose-hued 
skies of sunset — with that slowly fading 
yellow after-glow suffusing the air, dim 
with that purple haze which gives to In- 
dian Summer its subtile charm. 
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“To search the secrets of a salad” 
excited less interest when Beaumont and 
Fletcher thus wrote than to-day, when few 
things are more carefully sought than any 
scrap of domestic traditionorremembrance 
of householdusage, whichhelpsto makeup 
the mosaic picture of our ancestral life. It is 
thecasual mention of playwright or chron- 
icler which is more illuminating than any 
formal treatise on manners and customs. 
From the early drama, from old balladsand 
hoary memoirs, we gain our best concep- 
tion of even the food used by our fore- 
fathers. 

John Evelyn, in his old age, wrote in his 
careful, meditative manner, a monograph 
called Acetaria; a Dtscourse on Sallets, 
rarely included in the later editions of his 
works. For still earlier references and allu- 
sions one must turn to Piers Ploughman 
and to Chaucer, and follow down the lordly 
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line of Elizabethan dramatists, in all of 
whomare suggestive glimpses of every-day 
life, and not infrequent mention of the 
“‘blood-cooling sallet.” 

There is much significance in the fact 
that bythe Anglo-Saxons, February, their 
month of swelling buds and burgeoning 
branches, was known as “ Sprout-Kale 
monath.” Then it was that the young 
shoots of the sea-kale, Cakile maritima, 
growing abundantly on the southwestern 
coast of England, shot up through the soft 
mould and were cut and eaten like the pur- 
plish turions of asparagus, which they re- 
sembled. Its root also was sliced and eaten 
with oil andvinegar, like a Jerusalem arti- 
choke. In 1699, Evelyn wrote, “It isscarce 
a hundred years since we had cabbage out 
of Holland,” whence have since come its 
kindred cauliflower, brocoli and others of 
the race. But its antetype, the sea kale, is 
known to have been used in Britain since 
the Roman invasion. Cabbage, before it 
gained its Dutch rotundity, grew wild on 
the shores of the North Sea, on the Medi- 
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terranean and the Euxine. The plant, it is 
fabled, sprang from the tears of Lycurgus, 
that King of Thrace who wore away his 
life in useless struggles against Dionysius. 
Much folk-lore clings to the cabbage, and 
among many forgotten fancies survives the 
belief that itsstout stems were the horses of 
the little folk in green. 

The sea-kale was but one of the many 
native plants which, long before Ben Jon- 
son wrote, “An olive, capers, or some 
better salad ush’red the mutton,” formed, 
either as salads or as pot herbs, an impor- 
tant part of the English dietary. Edible 
plants were thus divided, in the homely 
household speech, echoes of which linger 
still in the secluded farmsteads. Evelyn, de- 
fining “‘sallets”’ as ““a composition of edule 
plants and roots of several kinds, eaten raw 
or green,blanch’dor candied,simpleand per 
se, or mixed with others,”’ further discrim- 
inates between “the o/era never eaten raw, 
and the acetaria never boiled.” An original 
and interesting classification of plants oc- 
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and the clown discuss Helena’s charms, the 
former says of her: — 
“We may pick a thousand sallets ere we 
light on such another herb. 
“<“Clown—Indeed, str, shewasthesweet Mar- 
foram of the sallet, or rather the herb of grace. 
“< Tafeu— They are not sallet-herbs, you 
knave, they are nose-herbs. 
“Clown—I am no great Nebuchadnez- 
zar, sir; I have not much skill in grass.” 
But it was essential, then, for humble 
housewife or high-born chatelaine to have 
“much skill in grass,’ and many a plant 
was in use whose virtues are now quite for- 
gotten, while others then affording the pzéce 
deresistance of arustic meal areused merely 
as relishes. In that Vision seen from the 
Malvern Hills but little after the middle of 
the fourteenth century, the Ploughman 
tells Hunger of his simple fare : — 
“<I have no salt bacon 
Ne no cokeney by crist, 
Colloppes for to maken, 
Ac I have, percile and parettes 
And mayne cole plauntes.” 
[ 148 ] Again 
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Again : — 
“ All the poere peple 
Thei broghte in hir lappes 
Chibbolles and chervelles 
And profered Piers this present 
To plese with Hunger.” 

The often-named chervil is one of the 
poisonous-rooted Umbellifere. It was, 
nevertheless, a plant of good omen, and its 
fragrant leaves were much used, in salads, as 
pot-herbs, or to flavour soups. Percile, by 
the annotation of Piers Ploughman, is 
called parsley, but I believe the ubiquitous 
purslane, “ pusley,’’ was meant. Parsley, al- 
though growing wild in southern Europe, 
and by Charlemagne ordered to be culti- 
vated in his gardens at Aix, is said not to 
have been brought into England until the 
sixteenth century. It is at the best, but a 
garnish or flavouring, while the succulent 
leaves of the purslane were boiled and eaten 
in every cottage. 

Chiboules and porettes were species of 
onions and leeks. Pictured on Egyptian 
monuments, noted in Greek burlesques 
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and Latin comedies, this genus, whether as 
onions, chives, garlic or leeks, has been 
from the earliest times a favourite food. On 
Saint David’s day, in the year 640, the 
Celts, under Cedwalla, gained a transient 
victory over their Teutoninvaders,andthen 
it was that the British soldiers who had 
worn leeks in their caps to distinguish one 
another, adopted the plant as the badge of 
the Cymri, among whom it has been held 
in “memorable honour”’ by all succeed- 
ing generations. The antiquarian Aubrey 
quotes an old saw which shows its estimate 
by the people: — 
“Fat leeks in side and ramsines in May 

And all the year after, physitians may play.” 
Ramsines, ramsones or bear’s garlic, was 
a broad-leafed leek of which the Anglo- 
Saxon name was buckram,a name given by 
its first English settlers toa beautiful region 
on the north side of Long Island, where, 
by mere coincidence or not, our own curly- 
leafed wild onion grows abundantly. 

The maidens in the train of the “ Lady 

of the Leaf”’ 
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“ Of hearbes that there grew, 
... they yede about gadering,” 
as Chaucer explains, to 
“ Prepare pleasaunt salades which they made 
hem eat 

For to refresh their unkindly heat.” 
— So early and well was recognized the 
dietetic value of green food. 

In the household accounts of Wild 
Darrel of Littlecote, ashe came to London 
for the season, from April to July, 1589, 
there is given the provision at his house in 
Warwick Lane, for every day’s “ dyner ”’ 
and supper, although on a Friday, the 
record usually is “ supper nil.’”’ Each item 
is given with its price, and two or three 
times a week are such entries as these : — 
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Of the various plants whose leaves are 
now used for food, lettuce, “the beloved 
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sallet of Galen’ may well stand first, in- 
deed, by asimplesynecdoche, salad isin the 
country itscommon name. Growing wild 
in southern Europe, it had been cultivated 
by the Greeks and Romans and was intro- 
duced into England from Flanders for the 
table of Catharine of Arragon. In the 
privy expenses of Henry, for the year 
1531, the gardener at York Place is paid 
for bringing “lettuze”’ to Hampton Court. 
Named, therefrom, is the little valerian 
known as lamb’s lettuce, corn-salad, or 
white pot-herb, very common over all 
Europe and not rare among us. In New 
York it shows its introduction by the 
Dutch, in the local name of “ fetticus,’’ an 
outgrowth of vettekost. 

Endive, or white chicory, its name acor- 
ruption of the Arabic hendideh, and its more 
bitter cousin the succory, were herbs much 
used. Parkinson, in his Herda// of 1640, 
writes of the latter,‘ The bitterness,thereof 
causesit to be more physical than the curled 
endive.” It is further pronounced “a fine, 
clensing jovial plant,’ and Sir Thomas 
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Elyot in his Castel of Helth, 1534, wrote, 


“Tn all colerike fevers, the decoction of the 
herbe sukorie or the water thereof stylled, 
is right expedient.” 
“A garden salad was the third supply 
Of endive, radishes and succory,” 

that Baucis prepared for her celestial guests, 
and the endive is believed to have been one 
of the bitter herbs ordained to be eaten with 
the Paschal lamb. 

Distinctly English, and by Evelyn 
praised above all other sallet herbs, is that 
samphire or sea-fennel which has become 
almost classical from its incidental mention 
in our great tragedy. Its range is limited, 
and to ‘rob Dover’s Cleeves of sampyre”’ 
early became a distinct and “dreadful 
trade.’ The thick, aromatic leaves were 
eaten with salt asa salad, were boiled, or 
pickled with vinegar and spices. 

Burnet, which still lingers in some old 
gardens, was called by Culpepper a most 
precious herb. There isa delicate flavour of 
cucumbers to its finely cut leaves which 
were much used in salads, or to give their 
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aroma to the “cool tankard”’ of summer 
noons. The old herbalist just quoted says, 
“It isa friend to the heart and the liver. 
Two or three stalks put in a cask of ale or 
wine, especially of claret, are known to 
quicken the spirits, refresh and cheer the 
heart, and drive away melancholy.” In- 
deed, a potent plant! But of equal efficacy 
borage, which was one of the four cordial 
plants celebrated by the simplers, and. 
which, says Evelyn, “ has virtue to revive 
the hypochondriac and to chear the hard 
student.”” The young shoots and tender 
leaves were much used in salads and soups, 
although having no distinctive savour. The 
plant isa noticeable one with its gray-green 
foliage and racemes of pinkish buds open- 
ing to flowers of sapphire blue. “ Ashen 
keys have the virtue of capers,” continues 
Evelyn and were often substituted for them 
insalads and sauces. Of dandelion, still ap- 
proved as a spring relish, he remarks, that 
“with this homely sallet Hecate enter- 
tained Theseus.”’ 

But no greenery was more stimulating to 
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the languid palate or more refreshing in 
thought than the various cresses which 
brought to the table wayside tufts of early 
leafage, or visions of quiet reaches in run- 
ning brooks, mantled with green. Other 
crucifers are similar in character, all con- 
taining more or less sulphur and iodine. 
The cuckoo-flower or lady’ssmock, which 
blossoms in all our early poetry, the sauce- 
alone or hedge garlic, the wild mustard or 
charlock, and the pepper grass were all 
grouped as cresses and gave zest to many a 
homely meal. “ Eat cress to learn more 
wit”? was an adage in which had crystal- 
lized the popular estimate of their proper- 
ties. 

It isan often repeated Spanish saying that 
for the proper making ofa salad, there must 
be a spendthrift to measure the oil, a miser 
for the vinegar, a counsellor for salt, and a 
madman to stir it up. This last condition 
was perhaps the secret of the success of sal- 
magundi, which became the rage when first 
mixed by the erratic Signora Salmagundi, 
one of the train of Maria de’ Medici. 
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These accessories to a salad were all in 
early and familiar usein England. It is note- 
worthy that Chaucer, responsible for so 
many words of French origin first appear- 
ing on his pages, speaks of vinegar by its 
Saxon name, as ‘‘eisel strong and egre.” 
Sir John Paston writes to his brother under 
date of April 30, 1466, “I send you two 
potts of oyle for sallads,” an article often 
mentioned in the orders of that family. Ifa 
counsellor wereneeded toapportion thesalt, 
his were the qualities it was supposed to im- 
part, not merely wit, where, as in “Attic 
salt,” it wasits synonym, but judgmentalso. 
Cicero’s highest praise of Scipio was to say 
that he “omnes sale superavit.” Its impor- 
tance is indicated not merely in our word 
salary, sa/arzum or salt-money,a special al- 
lowance in the payment of the Roman sol- 
diers, but by its use in various incantations. 
In brewing ale a handful of salt was mixed 
with the mash “to keep the witches off,” 
although a simple scientific fact is that salt 
aids fermentation. At the grave it was 
thrown into the coffin because Satan hated 
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salt as opposed to corruption. The belief in 
the evil that follows the spilling of salt was 
made immortal in art when Leonardo da 
Vinci, in the Last Supper, represented an 
overturned salt cellar at the elbow of Judas. 
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In The Cook’s Oracle,acurious little book 
of the early eighteenth century, the edible 
rhubarb, Rheum rhaponticum is called 
spring-fruit. There is a touch of almost 
pathos therein, as the name suggests the 
time, not many decades past, when early 
dandelions and “cowslips,” as the marsh 
marigolds were called, were “greens”’ al- 
most as welcome to the languid palate as to 
the yearning eye. The up-pushing stocks 
of asparagus, paddock’s-cheese in the rural 
speech of old England,were eagerly sought, 
and satiated with jellies and marmalades, 
and the luscious sweetmeats, then the only 
ways of preserving fruits, one impatiently 
watched the tiny green currants and goose- 
berries until large enough for use. Under 
such conditions, the juicy, acid leaf-stalks 
of the rhubarb, or pie-plant, were truly a 
spring-fruit. The crisp stalks, rosy-red, or 
half-blanched at the base, are full of zest, 
melting into flavourous pulp, and besides 
their ordinary use, are, when served with 
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custards, junkets or whipped cream, more 
delicate and refreshing than even the time- 
honoured gooseberry-fool. 

Our garden rhubarb, sometimes called 
the French, or Crimean rhubarb, is anative 
of southeastern Europe. Evelyn noticed it 
in the Physic-garden at Oxford, in 1654, 
but Culpepper inhis Ezg/ish Physician, pub- 
lished two years earlier, hadalready written 
of rhubarb, or “raphontic,” with an apol- 
ogy for introducing it among ‘our good 
English simples” because “it grows fre- 
quent enough in our gardens.” The Gentle- 
man s Magazine, in 1797, notes the death of 
one Mr. S. Briggs, the last of that old Society 
of Herbarists at Norwich, who were ‘the 
first to so successfully cultivate the rhubarb, 
as to rival in colour, flavor and medicinal 
virtue, the roots of the Russia and Turkey 
kinds? 

Closely related to the rhubarb is the 
genus Rumex which, despite Shakespeare’s 
classification as “‘hateful docks,”’ has long 
been an important one in homely cookery 
and household planning. To be well 
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“Groundedin the hidden knowledgeof all salads 
And pot-herbs whatsoever” 
was an essential part of the training of the 
woman of the past, of whatever degree, and 
few plants were more esteemed by her- 
balist or housewife. The name is the Saxon 
docca, coming to us through the intermedi- 
ate forms of doccan, doken, dokke. The 
common sorrel, R. acetosa, was of great 
repute among ‘small salladings,” and its 
various Saxon names of scearpe docca, sur- 
docca, and wadde docca, indicate its nature 
and habitat. It was long held that “Sorrel is 
a profitable sauce for many meates and 
pleasant to the taste. The leaves sodden and 
eaten in the manner of a spinach tarte, are 
eaten as meate.”’ Fish sauces made thereof, 
and a sorrel soup are still used in every 
French cottage. Its expressed juice fla- 
voured the sorrel-sops, and the name be- 
came a generic term for any cooling drink 
used in fevers. It often supplied the acid of 
the verjuice which served the old cooks as 
vinegar. No better regalement could be 
offered Izaak Walton than “a syllabub of 
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new verjuice,” to be sipped on the sweet- 
smelling haycocks while Maudlin sang 
“one of her best ballads.” 

In R. acetocella, the species more abun- 
dant in America, reddening barren hillsides 
and exhausted fields with its slender sprays 
of bloom, the thick,arrow-shaped leavesare 
pleasantly sour; in dearth of fruit, they are 
sometimes used with cracker crumbs as the 
basis ofa sorrel pie. Although ofan entirely 
distinct family, the beautiful wood sorrel, 
an oxalis, the sylvan refreshment of him 
who delights to browse as he fares a-field, is 
used in the same way, being “‘ofasour relish 
and yielding a juice which turns red when 
clarified and maketh a most daintie clear 
syrup.” It is the “ best of all sorrel sauces,”’ 
says Gerarde, writing of it as cuckowes- 
meate, or Alleluia, a name given “ because 
the cuckoos sing most at the time when the 
Alleluia was wont to be sung in churches.” 
Other old English names are sour-sauce, 
sour-sops and sour-suds, stabwort, noble 
liverwort and golden trefoil. The latter 
name has given it the best sustained claim 
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to be the true shamrock, and symbolof the 
Trinity. It was probably with an oxalis 
that St. Patrick gave his teaching beside the 
Easter fire on the HillofSlane,andwrought 
conviction in the mind of Laoghaire, King 
of Tara. It may be mere coincidence or 
from further recognition of its relation to 
this mystery of the Church, that Fra An- 
gelico,and other Italian painters, drew the 

oxalis growing at the foot of the Cross. 
Returning to the docks, another group 
of the family, bearing perfect flowers, and 
the wavy leaves butslightly acid, was valued 
as pot-herbs, and still more for medicinal 
qualities. Especially so, was the Monk’s 
rhubarb, Rumex alpinus, in England grow- 
ing in the neighbourhood of the ruined 
monasteries from whose physic-gardens it 
had escaped. Its root possessed in some de- 
gree the properties of the Turkey rhubarb 
for which it was a substitute. In those old 
gardens grew also that Italian waif, the once 
famous patience dock, or garden patience. 
It was held an ‘excellent wholesome pot- 
herbe; being put into the pot in reasonable 
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quantitie it purifieth the blood from all cor- 
ruption and maketh young wenches to look 
faire and cheerie-like.’’ Culpepper, even 
more an astrologer than a simpler, declares 
it to be “under Mars and exceedingly 
strengthening to the liver and procuring 
good blood, and is as wholesome a pot-herb 
as any growing ina garden. Yet such is the 
nicety of our time, forsooth! that women 
will not put it in a pot because it maketh 
the pottage black. Pride and Ignorance, a 
couple of monsters 1n creation, preferring 
nicety before health.”’ 

The soothing principle of dock leaves 
makes them usefulin many ways—as dress- 
ing for blisters, to put in the shoes for sur- 
bated feet, while “In dock, out nettle,”’ re- 
peats the child who rubs them on his tor- 
tured hand, a charm which in Wiltshire is 
amplified in the provincial verse 

“Out ’ettle 
In Dock. 
Dock shall ha anew smock, 
Ettle zhant 
Ha naun.” 
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The economic consideration of plants is 
not the least absorbing of the many points 
of view from which the lover of ‘‘ wort- 
cunnynge”’ pursues his studies. The old 
wordis convenient for one who loves plants 
and would fain know something of their 
history and relationships, but in these days 
of histological research, does not aspire to 
be a botanist. It is of no small interest to 
study their curious groupings, and there is 
a fascination in rescuing from the dust- 
heaps of forgotten usage, their old names, 
and the records of their past in a complex 
cookery now happily obsolete. 

These kinshipsare often so incompatible 
as to havelong condemned some of our now 
most approved esculents. Thus it is that 
the order Solanaceae, among its seventeen 
genera, has not only the nightshade, the 
henbane and tobacco, but the floury po- 
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tato, the nutritious egg-plant, the savoury 
and sanative tomato, the piquant capsicum, 
every one of which has fought its way tothe 
table against persistent and long continued 
opposition. It is within the memory of the 
present generation that the yellow tomato, 
like its cousin the Jerusalem cherry, was 
grown in flower-beds as an ornamental 
plant and called the love apple. Itsadoption 
for food was looked upon as a dangerous ex- 
periment, much as the uninformed now re- 
gard the use of the edible fungi. 

It is interesting to read a description of 
the tomatoand thenearly related egg-plant, 
written just three centuries ago, when they 
were first becoming known in England. It 
was from his ‘‘ House in Holborne within 
the Suburbs of London, this first of Decem- 
ber, 1597, that John Gerarde, master in 
Chirurgerie, sent forth that Herdallor Gen- 
erall Historie of Plantes which includes 
nearly all that was then known of botany. 
With many worn-out superstitions, much 
obsolete learning and not a few forgotten 
fancies, the old book is richin the results of 
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careful, loving observations, particularly of 
the plants grown in Gerarde’s own garden 
beside the Thames. Of the tomato he writes 
as follows: — 

“The apple of love bringeth forth very 
long, round stalks or branches, fat and full 
of ivice, traveling upon the ground, not able 
to sustaine himselfe upright by reason of 
the tendernesse of the stalks and alsoe the 
great weight of the leaves and fruit where- 
withitissurcharged. ... Among the leaves 
come yellow floures upon short stems clus- 
tering together, which being fallenthere do 
come in place faire and goodlie apples, 
chamfered, uneven and bunched out in 
many places, of a bright shining red, the 
bignesse of a goose egg, or a large shining 
pippin. The pulp or mete is very full of 
moisture, soft, reddish and of the substance 
of a wheat-plumme. The seed is small and 
flat; the root small and threddie, the whole 
plant of a rank and stinking savour. | 

«« Apples of love grow in Spain, Italie and 
such hot countries. It is called in Latin, 
Poma Amores, Pomum Aureum,and Lycoper- 
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sicum (wolf-peach) and in English, Apples 
of Love and Golden Apples. Howbeit there 
be other Golden Apples whereof the poets 
doe fable, growing in the gardens of the 
daughters of Hesperus, which a dragon was 
appointed to keepe, who as they fable was 
killed by Hercules. 

“The Golden Applewith the whole herbe 
itselfe is colde but not fully so colde as Man- 
drake. In Spain they used to eat the apples 
prepared and boiled with pepper, salt and 
oile, but they yield very little nourishment 
to the bodie, and the same naught and cor- 
rupt. Likewise they doeeatetheapples with 
oile, vinegar and pepper mixed together for 
sauce to their meate.”’ 

The yellow tomato called the pomodare, 
when first brought from Italy is described 
under the name of the Ethiopian apple. In 
continuing the study of the genus So/anum, 
Gerarde gives this description of the egg- 
plant: — 

“ Madde or Raging Apples hath a round 
stalk of two feet high, divided into sundry 
branches set with broad leaves of a dark 
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brown green colour, somewhat rough, 
among which come the floures of a white 
colourandsometimes changing toa purple, 
made of six parts, open like a star, with cer- 
tain yellow chives or thrums in the middle, 
which being past, the fruit comes, greatand 
somewhat long, of the bignesse of aswan’s 
egge, and sometimes greater, white and 
often brown, wherein is contained flat seeds 
of a yellow colour... . The people of Tol- 
ledo doe eate them with great devotion, be- 
ing boiled with fat flesh, putting thereto 
some scraped cheese, which they doe keepe 
in vinegar, honie or salt pickell all winter. 
In Egypt and Barbary they used to eate the 
fruit boiled or rosted under ashes with oil, 
vinegar and pepper, as people use to eate 
mushroms. But I rather wish English men 
to content themselves with the mete and 
sauce of our own countrie, than with fruit 
and sauce to be eaten with such perill, for 
doubtless these apples have a mischievous 
qualitie to eat whereof is to be utterly for- 
saken and as wee see and know, many have 
eaten mushromsmore for wantonnesse than 
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for neede. . . . Therefore it is better to es- 
teeme this plante and have him in the gar- 
den for your pleasure and the rarenesse 
thereof, than for any vertue or good qualitie 
yet knowne.” 

These hints of old methods in cook- 
ery, or in serving food, have their historic 
value, but more to be noted is the now uni- 
versal use of the fruit so maligned at its first 
introduction. Herein is hope for the final 
acceptance of other still unappreciated but 
valuable articlesof food. Thetomatoretains 
the memory of its native zone in its name, 
from the Mexican tumat/. The genus also 
includes the ground cherry of southern 
Europe, and the little yellow strawberry 
tomato safely wrapped in its enveloping 
calyx. This, known in England as the 
Cape-gooseberry,is probably of South A fri- 
can origin. 

Theexact time of the first growing of the 
potato in England is not known. The 
Chronicle of Pedro Cieca, published at 
Seville in 1553, says, “The people of Peru 
eat a tuberous root which they call papas.”’ 
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The Spaniards had very early brought this 
gift of the Andes to Spain, whence it was 
taken to Italy, there called the truffle root, 
and tothe Low Countries. Its alleged intro- 
duction into England by Captain Hawkins 
in 1563, and by Sir Francis Drake is not 
proved. It was probably the sweet potato 
which they brought thither. But it is quite 
certain that in 1586, potatoes were grown 
atSir Walter Raleigh’sseat of Yunghall near 
Cork. Two years later, Thomas Hariot, 
writing of ‘the new-found land of Virginia 
and the commodities there found,’ names 
potatoes among its valuable roots and de- 
scribes them as ‘‘round, some of them as 
large as a walnut, others much larger and 
called by the Indians, openaw&. By this time 
the potato had doubtless been brought from 
its native plateaus and established on the 
Atlantic coast, but when only a few years 
later, Falstaff, in enumeration of imaginary 
events, could say, ‘Let it rain potatoes,” we 
may be surethat they were still rarein Eng- 
land. 


Gerarde, writing of ‘Potatoes of Vir- 
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ginia’”’ gives this description: “The root is 
thicke, fat and tuberas, not differing much 
in shape, colour or taste from the common 
potatoes, save that the rootes hereof are 
not so greate nor long, some of them 
round as a ball, some ovall as egge-fashion, 
which knobbie rootes are fastened unto the 
stalks with an infinite number of threddie 
strings.’ It is noticeable that he speaks of 
“common potatoes” showing that the 
sweet potato which he had already de- 
scribed was the earliest established not only 
in Europe but in England. 

Early in the seventeenth century, the 
potato was widely cultivated in Ireland, that 
unhappy island where it has proved such a 
false dependence. Cobbett cursed the rootas 
the very causeof theruin of the country. In 
England it was little regarded until after the 
Restoration. The Royal Society then urged 
its cultivation, and Evelyn made great ef- 
forts to overcome the feeling against its use. 
It was not until 1778, that Gilbert White 
could say of Selborne “ Potatoes have pre- 
vailed in this little distriét within twenty 
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years by means of premiums, and are now 
much esteemed by the poor, who would 
scarce have ventured to taste them in the 
last reign.” They were written of as “a 
root found in the new world, consisting of 
little knobs held together by strings; if you 
boil it well it can be eaten; it may become 
an article of food, it will certainly do for 
hogs, and though rather flatulent and acid 
for the human stomach, perhaps if you boil 
it with dates it may keep soul and body to- 
gether among those who can find nothing 
better.” 

This prejudice was particularly strong 
in France. M. Parmentier, a philanthropic 
man who gave his life to the study of food 
supplies and to systematic efforts to avert the 
periodic famines which still scourged his 
country, was mobbed many times asa prac- 
titioner against the welfare of the peoplein 
urging upon them the use of the potato. The 
king, LouisXIV,inthe few moments spared 
from dissolute pleasures, saw the worth of 
Parmentier’s effort, and gave it the royal 
sanction by wearing in his buttonhole a 
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cluster of potato blossoms. Thus the potato 
became the fashion and winning its way to 
the tables of the court, its use soon became 
general. 

The difficulty in any historical study of 
the now familiar Solanum tuberosum is in- 
creased by the freedom with which names 
were interchanged in cookery books, and 
even in botanical treatises, between plants 
of altogether distinct families. Thus, in the 
seventeenth century, we hear much of the 
Indian artichoke and the potato of Canada. 
In the struggle for favour the Indian arti- 
choke, as our potato was then often called, 
has almost entirely superseded its rival, but 
the rootsofthe Helianthus tuberosus, or Jeru- 
salem artichoke were first in common use. 
They were called Canada potatoes by Par- 
kinson in his 7heatrum Plantarum published 
in 1629. Although supposed to have been 
brought to Europe from Brazil, the plant 
was indigenous to the entire region from the 
Saskatchewan tothe Rio Grande. 

It need scarcely be said that this Jerusa- 
lem artichoke, or potato of Canada, is very 
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different from the earlier known artichoke, 
developed by careful cultivation from the 
wild cardoon, andin which the edible partis 
the large solid receptacle of the unopened 
thistle-like flower, and the base ofthe thick 
bracts which surround the flower-head. Ge- 
rardetellsusofthe Jerusalem artichoke that, ~ 
“<The roots are dressed divers wayes; some 
boyle them in water, and after, serve them 
with sacke and butter adding a little ginger, 
others bake them inpies, putting inmarrow, 
dates, ginger, raisins of the sun, sacke, etc. 
Others, some other waye, as they are led by 
their skille in cookerie.”’ Parkinson always 
speaks of these pies as a “delicate kinde of 
meate,” and in his 4cetaria, John Evelyn 
givesa similar receipt, adding that thesliced 
root may be broiled and eaten with orange 
juice. 

It is scarcely irrelevant to mention here 
the sweet potato, almost the only food-gift 
of the morning-glory family, and which in 
theseventh century was known in England 
as the Skirrets of Peru. In the occasional 
mention of potatoesby the later Elizabethan 
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writers, it is not easy to determine whether 
the reference be to the tuber which is now 
thus known, or to this Batatas. Indigenous 
to tropical America it was early introduced 
into southern Europe, and Asia. Brought 
thence to England the plant was long 
thought to be of oriental origin. 

This genus Batatas comprises a dozen 
species of semi-tropical growth. All have 
tubers more or less farinaceous and sacchar- 
ine, with graceful twining or trailing stems, 
and trumpet-like flowers, often of exquisite 
beauty. From a Mexican species is obtained 
the jalap once so esteemed as a medicine. 
The sweet-potato, when first known, per- 
haps ranked higher than now. From the 
dearth of fruits it was served ina wide range 
of dishes, and in man 

“ Cates for which Aprictus could not pay.” 
It was the basis of more complex concoc- 
tions than the entrées of the Creole cooks, 
who still serve even its fried slices in a rich 
spiced syrup. Gerarde writes of it with en- 
thusiasm : — 

“The potato rootes are among the 
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Italians, Indians and many other nations 
common and ordinarie meate, which no 
doubt are of mightie and nourishing parts 
and doe strengthen and comfort nature 
whose nutriment is, as it were, a meane be- 
tween flesh and fruit. Of these rootes may be 
made conserves of no less toothesome and 
wholesome adaintiethanthose of theflesh of 
quinces, and likewise those comfortable and 
delicate meates called in shops, Morse/le 
placentulae and divers suchlike. These roots 
may serveasagroundor foundationwhereon 
the cunning Confectioner or Sugar Baker 
may worke and frame many delicate con- 
serves and restorative sweete meates. They 
are used to be eaten rosted in ashes. Some 
when they be so rosted infuse them in wine, 
and others to givethem greater grace in eat- 
ing do boyle them with prunes and so eate 
them; and likewise others dress them with 
oyle, vinegar and salte, every man to hisown 
taste and liking. Notwithstanding, howso- 
ever they be dressed, they comfort, nourish 
and strengthen the bodie.” 
The sweet-potato so highly praised took 
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the pseudonym Skirrets of Peru from the 
skirret, root of the Sezum stsarum, or water 
parsnip, a small umbelliferous plant, native 
of China. Itisno longer cultivated, except in 
Scotland, under the name of crummacks, 
but it held a high place in the scantily fur- 
nished kitchen gardens of the Tudor reigns. 
The name isacontra¢tion of skirwort, itself 
a corrupted form of sugarwort. Resembling 
the parsnip in flavour, it was pronounced by 
Worlidge in his book on Husbandry to be 
the ‘sweetest, whitest and most pleasant of 
all roots.” They were usually boiled and 
served with a sauce of wine, cream and nut- 
meg, or made into pies and puddings as lus- 
cious as any sweet-potato pudding of the old 
Dominion. 

Returning to the nightshade family, 
whose food produéts are so valuable, one 1s 
tempted to linger among its charming 
flowers. Conspicuous among them is the 
baleful beauty of the purple-blooming 
nightshade, whose poisonous berries hang 
like clusters of carbunclesfrom manya road- 
side fence. The trumpet-flower, Datura(the 
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Arabic tatorah), is common to both hemi- 
spheres, for its popularname of Jimsonweed 
is but the corruption of Jamestown weed, 
dating from the first settling of Virginia. 
Here, too, belong the pale, beryl-tinted 
night-blooming jasmine and the petunia, 
still preserving its Peruvian name of fetun, 
which was also one of the aboriginal names 
for the tobacco so nearly related. But one 
may not yield to the lure of bloom or fra- 
grance and this study of solanaceous food 
must be served ungarnished. 
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The December days of 1773 were full 
of resolute discussion and thrilling action 
over a matter touching every household in 
the land, and in principle involving the 
making of anew nation. Already, in Feb- 
ruary, 1770, at a meeting in Faneuil Hall, 
three hundred women had bound them- 
selves to use no tea until the import clause 
in the Revenue Act were repealed. This 
was their pledge : — 

“We, the daughters of those patriots 
who do now appear for the public interest, 
and in that principally regard their pos- 
terity, assuch, do with pleasure engage with 
them in denying ourselves the drinking of 
foreign TEA in hopes to frustrate a plan 
which tends to deprive a whole community 
of what is most valuable in life.”’ 

The women of Boston and Salem, of 
Newport and Norwich, of New York, 
Philadelphia, Annapolis, Williamsburgh, 
Wilmington, Charleston and Savannah, of 
many a scattered hamlet and lonely farm- 
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stead, in tacit agreement, or in more or less 
formal declaration, adopted this protest and 
joined in the renunciation. 

Asthe days, winged with impatient des- 
tiny, hastened on, the public feeling was 
concentrated on this one import. It was 
taken as the type of the injustice opposed. 
A meeting at Faneuil Hall, November 29, 
1773, had agreed that no tea should be 
landed from the vessels then anchored near 
the Castle, and moored at Griffin’s wharf. 
On the arrival of the Dartmouth, placards 
had been posted, beginning, “Friends, 
brethren, countrymen! that worst of 
plagues, the detested ‘Tra ’’—and ending 
with an ardent appeal to defend the privi- 
leges of the Colony. 

When, during the fateful hour in the 
OldSouth Church, onthe night of Decem- 
ber 16, the warwhoops of the Mohawks 
were answered by a voice in the gallery, 
crying,‘‘ Boston Harbour a teapot to-night, 
hurrah for Griffin’s wharf!” the die was 
cast. When the contents of three hundred 
and forty-two chests floated on the icy 
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waters, little more tea was made in America 
for many a weary year. 

From this giving up of the imported 
plant experiments were everywhere mak- 
ing, andascoreof domestic substitutescame 
into use. Even after the young republic was 
well established Bohea and Hyson but 
slowly regained their ground. Prudent 
housewives clung to the makeshifts which 
had been the expression of their patriotism, 
partly from the innate feeling which de- 
lights in sacrifice, partly from the frugality 
honourably practiced by women of every 
degree,as example, if not enforced by indi- 
vidual needs. 

Most noteworthy among the substitutes 
adopted and first given the name of « Lib- 
erty Tea,” were the leaves of the Ceanothus 
americanus, sometimes called New Jersey 
tea, or redroot. The plant is not rare, al- 
though somewhat limited in range. On 
rocky hillsides, where through long sum- 
mer days theattar of woodland odoursis dis- 
tilled in sweet fern and pearly balsam, grows 
thisundershrub,of nomarkedattraction un- 
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less when itsstiff branchlets are tipped with 
the close thyrsi of fine white flowers. The 
thin, rough, ovate leaves, pale underneath, 
finely serrate and distinctly veined, grow 
close to the much-branched reddish brown 
stems. The habit of the little bush is com- 
pact and sturdy. One would not guess its se- 
cretions could have furnished a consoling 
cup to patriotic women. Some occult spirit- 
ual essence which no longer pervades the 
plant may have then given it virtue. Cer- 
tain it is, its infusion tasted now has no 
flavour beyond the slight twang from any 
growing bark. The juices are somewhat as- 
tringent, and the root bark colours water 
red, but gives no lasting dye. The genus has 
several species on the Pacific Coast, the 
minute C.ova/is,the C. prostratusof Oregon, 
bearing bright blue flowers, and one in Cali- 
fornia called the mountain lilac. 

A drink of more marked flavour was 
made from the Monarda didyma, the crim- 
son bee-balm of old gardens, called Oswego 
tea, since its use was learned from the In- 
dians. Raspberry leaves, savoury sage, pun- 
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gent spearmint from the brookside, and 
many another labiate plant were tried. Cat- 
nip, as sedative to human nerves as exhilar- 
ating to the gentle feline race, was one of 
the herbs widely used and long in favour. 
Habits formed under the lash of poverty 
continued in secluded regions, and even 
now, on the Alleghany slopes, “tea’”’ is dis- 
criminated as “ store-tea ’’ and “ yerb-tea.”’ 
In Pennsylvania the population of German 
descent still use the leaves of the fragrant 
goldenrod. This ‘‘mountain tea’’ has a 
faint perfume, pleasantly suggestive of its 
origin, and issufficiently indemand tobe an 
article of trade, gathered and curedin sum- 
mer, and peddled through the valleys in 
winter. 

The order Lauraceae, so sparsely repre- 
sented in North America, gave ‘“spice- 
tea”’-and “sass-tea.”” The jee benzoin, 
spice-bush, or wild allspice, at home in peat 
bogs as in rich swampy bottom lands, in 
early spring before its scaley leaf buds un- 
folds, sends out to woo the impatient bees, 
itssessile umbels of pale yellow flowers. The 
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young growth of wood is full of spiciness, 
and readily yields its flavour to anagreeable 
drink, but its essential oils are less pervasive 
than those of its arboreous cousin, the sassa- 
fras, every part of which is mucilaginous 
and aromatic. The extracted juices of the 
sassafras are diaphoretic and stimulant, but 
its simple infusion has no therapeutic qual- 
ities. The dark bluedrupes, pendant oncrim- 
son pedicels, attract many birds, but are less 
spicy than the leaves and twigs, and the yel- 
low root bark is most pungent of all. The 
beauty of the tree may well add value to its 
products, although it has lost the esteem 
in which it was held by the first “‘adven- 
turers” to America, when returning ships 
went home laden with “sassafrax.”’ 

In upland bogs and mountain woods of 
New England, as beside the Profile Lake, 
and in the Bottomless Pit, near Hanover, 
is a waif from the lands of Archean up- 
heaval, the Labrador tea, Ledum /atifolium, 
a low shrub wrapped in tawny wool that 
tells of its northern descent. It extends on 
mountainranges farto the northwest,where 
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a decoction of its gland-dotted leaves is 
called «mash tea”’ (marsh?); but the plant 
is too limited in range to have furnished to 
any extent the Liberty tea of our grand- 
mothers. That name wasalso given toan in- 
fusion of the yellow loosestrife, Lysmachia 
quadrifolta, but it is doubtful if any one of 
these plants wasas widely used asthe Ceano- 
thus. Not one containsa traceof that theine 
existing in the Thea Sznensis, but the many 
makeshifts prove such an instin¢tive crav- 
ing for thisalkaloid stimulant, which in tea, 
in coffee, or in mate, is the daily drink of 
millions, that if one source of supply be cut 
off, it must besought in any familiar bark or 


leaf. 
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The King’s in the parlour counting out his 
money, 

The Queen’s in the pantry eating bread- 

and-honey. 

The unknown writer of this nursery 
rhymeexpressed, accordingto hislights, his 
conception of the privileges of royalty. No 
one can question the queen’s choice of an 
idyllic luncheon. Epaminondas is said to 
have lived entirely on bread and honey. 
From such diet might well be evolved a se- 
rene philosophy, compounded of sunshine 
and dew. This quintessence of flowers, 
doubly distilled in waxen cell, is like fruit, 
anatural food. Bread and honey isa pastoral 
poem. To a normal system it is wholesome 
and invigorating. “Good Monsieur Cob- 
web bring me the honey-bag,” is the cry of 
an unvitiated palate. “‘ He that eateth every 
day tender onions with honey to his break- 
fast shall live healthful,” is said in that Boke 
of Nurture,writtenin 1440, by John Russell, 
“sum tyme seruande to Duke Vmfrey of 
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Gloseter.” ‘The sickening of Xenophon’s 
army bythe poison drawn from the rhodo- 
dendron is theonly notable instance of dele- 
terious honey, although the yellow flowers 
of the kindred Azalea ponticacause the same 
symptoms to be produced in lesser degree, 
as by the honey of Trebizond. Elsewhere 
the subtle chemistry of the bee renders 
harmless the evil principles of a poisonous 
plant. 

In our mother island, honey has been al- 
ways of importance; as food, as the basis of 
a drink common to Celt and Teuton, as the 
substance of many healing potions, and even 
as a form of currency. Fines were paid in 
honey, and for the dues of certain ancient 
guilds, “Let every wight bring a sceat of 
honey.’ A Welsh triad gives as one of the 
earliest names of Britain, Fe/ Yunis, the 
Island of Honey, thus named when the tra- 
ditional Hu Cadern led thither the first col- 
ony of Cymry. From a Saxon custom of 
drinking diluted honey for thirty days after 
marriage comes our honeymoon. 


Aldhelm speaks of honey as “excelling 
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forsomecenturies it filled the place of sugar, 
which came but slowly into use. Theo- 
phrastus called sugar “the honey of reeds.”’ 
«‘Meats a-forced are served with honey,” 
says a cookery book of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. In country houses which seek as far 
as possible to be self-sustaining in table 
supplies, there is still much use of honey, 
sometimes in preserving fruits, in making 
pies and puddings and in “every-day cake.” 
Gingerbread made with honey 1s delightful 
in flavour, and the honey has a “ raising ”’ ef- 
fect, making it light and spongy. Itsbest use, 
however, is that which the Queen knew 
when eating bread-and-honey, on griddle 
cakes, wafHes and hot biscuit,or with cream, 
on variousforms of porridge or stewed fruits. 
The honey aéts asa digestive, preventing ill 
effects possible from the hot bread, and I 


know of more than one household where ~ 


“shortcake” and honey are inseparable. 
Honey ferments easily and has been used 

in several intoxicating drinks. ‘Athol por- 

ridge’ isa meremixtureofhoney,cream and 
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whiskey, but erboule was the juice of the 
bullace or wild plum fermented by theaddi- 
tionof honey. Morat was madeof honeyand 
mulberry juice. Braket, or bragget, is the 
English form of the Celtic name of adrink 
still made in Wales, of honey and water and 
the wort of ale, mixed with many spices and 
fragrant herbs. 

«Hire mouth was swete as braket,”’ said 
the miller of the carpenter’s young wife. 
Most famed of all was the amber mead, 
quaffed in Valhalla from dead men’s skulls, 
drank byallmen of northern race. In Talie- 
sin’s Mead Song, written in the sixth cen- 
tury, it is called 

“< The foaming, pure and shining liquor 

W hich the bees provide but do not engoy.”’ 

In Gododin,an epic by Aneurin, thelossof the 
battle of Cattracth by the Britons, isascribed 
to the “ yellow, sweet, ensnaring mead ”’ ; 
<< Pale mead had been their feast and was their 
O1sOn. 
They had drunk together that sparkling . 
mead by light of the rushes. 
Pleasant was its taste, long was its woe.” 
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Three-handled cups, called methers, cut 
from a single block of wood, were made for 
drinking mead. They were sometimes 
highly polished, or carved, or set with semi- 
precious stones. The Dunvegan cup in the 
South Kensington Museum, is of yew- 
wood, with mountings ofrudely hammered 
silver. The name mead runs through every 
Teutonic tongue back to the Sanscrit mad- 
hu, a word used for honey and as the adjec- 
tive, sweet. Hydromel is but the Latin, and 
metheglin the Welsh equivalent for mead, 
the latter, the Cymric meddyglyn. Methe- 
glyn, or meathe, is still made in Devonshire 
by this odorous receipt : — 


Ore pint of honey to four of water, flavoured 


with various herbs and spices and when cold 
adda little yeast of beer. Wallflowers and strawberry 
leaves are used of some, violets, marigolds, orange 
and lemon peel. Others add Roman wormwood and 
thyme. 
Equally fragrant, redolent of blooming 
meadow and hedge-row, was cowslipmead, 
made of ‘honey, lemons, seven pecks of 
cowslip pips and a handful of sweet briar.” 
In theearly English Laece Boc, or Leech- 
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book, written about 1040, aremany “leech- 
doms’’ where honey is an ingredient. Some 
of these primitive prescriptions were for 
“‘mistiness of the eyes,” in which the juice 
of celandine and fennel ismixed with dum- 
bledore’s honey (that of bumble-bees).'This 
is used also with sengreen or live-for-ever as 
an “onlay” for warts. Later formulas specify 
the “tear of honey,” that virgin honey 
which drops from the yet unsealed cells. 
It was then as true of all the country as of 
Sir Thomas Overbury’s milkmaid, six cen- 
turies later, that 

“<The Garden and Beehive are all her Physicke 

and Chyrurgerie.” 

Both honey and beeswax are still used in 
many modes of household healing. Even the 
bee-bread, food of the young bees, directly 
elaborated from pollen, entered into some 
old recipes, although our simplers never 
found in pollen, per se, the mystic virtues 
ascribed to it by the Apache medicine men. 

Honey isa generic term, including a wide 
range of varying colours and flavours. It 
gives a complete chromatic scale, from the 
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limpid apple-blossom honey, earliest gar- 
nered, through translucent tints of amber, 
from the palest straw-colour to the sienna 
shades of buckwheat honey. As many asthe 
tones of colour, are the distinét flavours. 
Sometimes, as in buckwheat honey, per- 
haps the richest of all, the very fragrance of 
the flower may be recognized. The delicate 
aroma of the white clover andthe basswood 
honey, with its suggestion of mint, are at 
once discriminated. The sorrel-tree of the 
southern Alleghanies also yields, from its 
erect racemes of cream-coloured flowers, 
honey, with a distinétive taste and unsur- 
passed perfume. The honey of the Missis- 
sippi Valley, and of the Pacific slope dif- 
fers greatly from that extracted from the 
eastern flora. Certain spots in the Old 
World have beenalways famed for honey of 
a particular fragrance and flavour. Mount 
Hybla, was called ‘the empire of the bees.”’ 
The honey of Mount Ida, and from the 
“brown bees of Hymettus,” took its dou- 
quet from the wild thyme. In the fourth 
Georgic Vergil bids us to set near the hives 
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<¢ . . Fresh lavender and store 

Of wild thyme with strong savory to flower.”’ 
The honey of Narbonne is redolent with 
the sweetness of orange-blossoms. It isto be 
remembered that many fragrant flowers, 
notably the rose and the lilac, do not yield 
their delicious sweets to the bee. While 
stores of honey are made from blossoms in- 
conspicuous as the red raspberry and the 
sumach and possessing no perceptible per- 
fume. This fact has long been known. One 
of the many old plays of uncertain author- 
ship which usher the seventeenth century 
speaks of «the bee that sucks her honey not 
from the sweetest flowers, but from thyme 
the bitterest.” 

John Burroughs says that the earliest 
spring flowers, the hepaticas, violets and 
their frail companions, “do not woo the 
honey-bee,” the April sunshine being in- 
sufficient to develop honey from their vir- 
gin sweetness. Yet the bees hover over my 
crocus bed and assuredly find their food 
supplies in the red maple andthe catkins 
of willow and alder. 
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In the hieroglyphics of Egypt the bee 
was the symbol of royalty, but despite the 
sanctity of the queen, the bee is a true 
democrat. A political economist, a practi- 
cal socialist enforcing a division of labour, 
the bee is quite too important in thescale of 
being to be dismissed with but the passing 
notice that can be given here. Belonging 
to the order Hymenopterae, and highest in 
rank of the insect family, the genus 4fzs, 
the honey-bee is not native to America. 
But easily domesticated, the bees have fol- 
lowed man in his migrations from East to 
West. If found in Fe/ Yunis by the invading 
Cymry, they must have entered Britain in 
the wake of the cave men. They are men- 
tioned in the earliest English chronicles. 
By the fifteenth century they were so much 
a recognized part of one’s estate, that in the 
will or inventory of every yeoman were re- 
corded his skeps of bees. It is an interesting 
fact, that our word bread, for which our 
Saxon forefathers used A/af, loaf, first oc- 
curred in compound, as 4eo-bredd, used for 
the full honeycomb as well as for the 
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special food of the young bees, and later 
was given to several bee-frequented flowers, 
as the red clover and the borage. 

Much folk-lore clusters about bees, and 
many curious customs are connected with 
their keeping. A charm against the loss of 
bees was to “place a plant of madder onthe 
hive and then no man will be able to steal 
them.” It is unlucky to buy or sell bees. 
They must be given or stolen, or, direct gift 
of heaven, “come” to one. The season of 
swarming is one of watchfulness for bee- 
keepers, but the climatic variations from 
year to year make of little value the old 
jingle, 

“<4 swarm in May 

Is worth a load of hay ; 

AA swarm in fune 

Is worth a silver spoon ; 

A swarm in Fuly 

Iswv’t worth a fly.” 
A warm fall with its wealth of blossoming 
goldenrod will enable a July swarm to be- 
come well established and gather rich store 
for winter. 
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The old custom of following aswarm of 
bees, ringing bells and striking pans, in the 
hope that the din will persuade the bees to 
settle, is the survival of a very ancient myth. 
When the infant Zeus was hidden from his 
father’s wrath in a cave in Crete, bees came 
and fed him honey, for which he endowed 
them with their great intelligence. Mean- 
while, that the hiding place should not be 
betrayed by the cries of the child, relays of 
Cretan maidens danced before the cave to 
the clash of brazen cymbals, rudely perpet- 
uated in the clatter of tin. 

A firm belief exists that bees know what 
passes in a family and are offended if not 
told of the household joy or sorrow. If a 
death occurs, they must be told thereof, in- 
vited to the funeral, and given bits of the 
meal] prepared. Thiscustom has lingered in 
New England down to the days of Whit- 
tier’s pretty verse, 

“ Under the garden wall, forward and back, 
Went drearily singing the chore-girl small, 
Draping each hive with a shred of black,’ — 

singing ever as a refrain 
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“« Stay at home, pretty bees, fly not hence ! 
Mistress May ts dead and gone.” 

By the old methods of bee-keeping, in 
the first of the chill October nights, when 
dearth of supplies a-field would turn the 
bees to their winter store, the hives to be 
rifled were placed over small hollows made 
in the ground. Bits of brimstone were 
lighted there, and the fumes soon killing 
the bees, the honey could be safely removed. 
Hives are now made with several tiers of 
small movable frames, or “sections,” and 
provided with an artificial comb, or at least 
with sheets of wax giving the hexagonal 
foundation of the cells. Much of the work 
of comb-making is thereby saved and the 
bees can at once devote their energies to the 
gathering and elaboration of honey. When 
the sections are filled, the comb may be re- 
moved and the frames refilled several times 
during theseason, or, by an ingenious device 
called anextractor, the capping which seals 
the cells is punctured, and by a rapid revo- 
lution the pellucid honey is drawn from the 
cellsby centrifugal force. The bees’ opinion 
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of this labour-saving invention is not re- 
ported. This extracted honey is the purest 
essence of the flowers, although many per- 
sons prefer eating the honey in the comb, its 
sweetness tempered by the delicate sub- 
stance and flavour of the wax. 

Strained honey is made from broken 
comb, and from that which is dark and 
heavy in texture, as it becomes if left in the 
hive over winter, or from comb having 
many cells filled with bee-bread. This in- 
ferior combis put in a funnel-shaped bag of 
coarse linen, a “ Hippocrates’ sleeve” and 
hanging, once in the chimney corner, now 
beside the stove, the pure honey, under the 
softening influence of heat, will drip slowly 
from the bag. This honey will granulate in 
the winter’s cold, and can be cut in blocks. 

A fable tells us that bees dropped honey 
on the lips of the infant Pindar, thus dedi- 
cating them to sweet song. From that day, 
honey hasbeen the simile of all softness and 
sweetness from the words which 


“Came as through bubbling honey for love's 


sake,” 
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to honeyed smiles, and the old name of en- 
dearment. But still other sweetness is in its 
suggestions to him who follows the flight 
of the errant bee. There comes to him not 
merely thefragrance of flowers, but the very 
breath of the summer morning, the blue 
radiance of theskyand the murmuring hum 
in lindenand locust. 
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In the ripening month of the year, one 
turns from singing 

“Of brooks, of blossoms, birds and bowers, 
Of April, May, of “fune and fuly flowers” 
to the plain garbed plants which our grand- 
mothers, for many ascending generations, 
were wont to gather and dry for the en- 
richment of their winter stores. It is not 
easy for us to understand how essential in 
cookery were thought many plants of 
which, left to their native wilds, or, as es- 
trays from neglected herb gardens, hardly 
adapting themselves to adverse conditions, 
the uses are now almost forgotten. In the 
Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry, 
written by Thomas Tusser, in 1557, culti- 
vated plantsare classed as “‘ Herbs and Roots 
for Sallads and Sauces,”’ ‘‘ Herbs, Branches 
and Flowers for Windows and Pots,” 
«Herbs to Still in the Summer,” “Strew- 
ing Herbs” and those not otherwise classed 
as‘‘ Herbs necessary to grow in theGarden.”’ 
The greater number of these have fallen 
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into entire disuse, or are in but rare requisi- 
tion. Setting aside the “ pot-herbsand small 
salladings”’ with many of which we might 
well have better acquaintance, there were 
also many herbs used only for their flavour, 
in the dried leaf or the expressed essence. 
“The knowledge of stilling is one pretty 
feat,” but it is alostart. The still-room was 
alsoa drying room, and inits breezy shadows 
throughout the long summer days were 
drying leaves and sprigs of many aromatic 
plants. The branches were often made up 
into small bunches the size to be used for 
a kettle of soup, or for the basting of a 
single roast. These were the “fagots of 
herbs”’ so often ordered in old receipts, and 
were a not unimportant part of household 
supplies. They were in his thoughts when 
the holy George Herbert, in his beautiful 
picture of the Country Parson, wrote, “As 
for spices he did notonly prefer home-bred 
things before them, but condemned them 
for vanities and so shut them out of his 
family, esteeming there is no spice com- 
parable for herbs, to rosemary, thyme, 
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savory, mints, and for seeds to fennel and 
caraway seeds.” 

So universal was this dependence on 
native products, that in cottage garden or 
castle plaisance there was always a bed of 
herbs, or a nook set aside for their culture. 
Especially was this true of the monastery 
gardens whose inmates were 
“Grounded in the hidden knowledge of all salads 

And potherbs whatsoever.” 

At the breaking up of the religious houses 
in the sixteenth century, their gardens 
usually lapsed into wildness. Much arable 
land was turned into pasturage and the 
plants of the herb gardens, like the vagrant 
monks, were scattered far and wide. The 
more hardy easily gained foothold in hedge- 
row or dell and soon passed as native to the 
soil, but others were entirely lost. Waiving 
consideration of the setewall, saffron and 
saunders, of costmary and cleavers, as ob- 
solete in name and quite out of use, there 
still remain the mints and thyme, sage and 
savory, parsley and fennel, coriander and 
dill, to each of whicha word may be given. 
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Of all the Ladiate, a family marked by 


the strong volatile oils which pervade the 
foliage, the mints, the sage and the thyme, 
are best known. When Persephone trans- 
formed her rival, Mentha, toan inconspicu- 
ous herb, she unwittingly gave her immor- 
tality, and the fragrant leaves have borne 
her hated name to those who know not the 
daughter of Demeter, the bride of Dis. Of 
the many species, the spearmint, Mentha 
virides, and the peppermint, Mentha pipe- 
rita, are the most important. Writing “of 
Mint and His Kindes,”’ Gerarde says of the 
former, ‘the smelle reioyceth the heart of 
man, for which cause they used to strew it 
in chambers and places of recreation, plea- 
sure and repose where feasts and banquets 
are made.” But its service asa “ strewing 
herb”’ was subordinate to its culinary and 
medicinal uses. It was very early grown in 
English gardens, long before Chaucer 

“« Fonde a little path of mintes full and fenill 

greene,” 

or Dame Margaret Paston had written, “I 
remember yat minte were good for my 
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cosyn Bernay to drink for to make him 
browke [brook | meate,”” zacito) give ian 
appetite. This effect was noted by Pliny. 
Culpepper enumerates nearly forty distiné& 
maladies for which mint is ‘singular 
good,” but adds of the leaves, “ they are ex- 
treme bad for wounded people, and they 
say a wounded man that eats mint his 
wounds will never be cured, and that is a 
long day.” All herbalists agree that its smell 
is very “comfortable” for the head, and 
strengthening to the memory. 

One finds a number of old names used 
in England, cross mint, and holy mint, our 
lady’s mint, brown mint, brook mint, heart 
mint and others, which cannot be positively 
identified, but which were probably given 
tothe peppermintand spearmint. The latter 
was often called mackerel mint or fish mint, 
being boiled with fish. We have but asingle 
native species, the M. Canadensis, growing 
in wet places from the Saskatchewan to the 
Rio Grande. The others, brought to Amer- 
ica by the first English incomers, quickly 
naturalized themselves. The spearmint, the 
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basis of mint sauce and of juleps, is the 
most attractive of the genus. He who has 
paused beside some running brook, the air 
filled with its invigorating fragrance, and 
the hum of bees hovering among the 
slender spikes of lavender flowers, which 
rise from the mass of dark-leaved stems, 
perhaps knit together by the golden threads 
of entangling dodder, will never lack syl- 
van memories at the mention of mint. 
“Who eats sage in May 
Shall live for aye,” 

is one of those old English rhymes which 
are the crystallization of so much homely 
wisdom. Sage has been always a staple of 
the herb-room and of the kitchen. A house- 
hold healing for many ailments, it was 
equally valued as the seasoning for sausage, 
for forced meatsand especially for the stuff- 
ing of a green goose. Nor is that cheese, 
“marbled with sage,’ forgotten by any 
who have known its wholesome substance. 
In quiet quaker garb of gray-green foliage, 
and a dull, purplish-blue inflorescence, our 
domestic sage is, nevertheless, sister to the 
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most gorgeous of the Laéiate, the Mexi- 
can salvias, radiant in vivid scarlet and in- 
tense blue, but lacking the virtues of the 
humbler plant. 

Savory was probably brought intoBritain 
by the Romans, for we find it said in the 
Husbandrie of Palladius, a Latin treatise of 
the fifth century, translated about 1420, 
that 

«<< Savery seed in fatte undounged londe 

Doeth weel and nygh the see beste wol it 

stonde.” 

In the earliest English receipts, it is named 
among the “‘farseting herbes.”’ Thatalsowas 
the greatest use of thyme, since we read that 
it used “to be put in puddings and such like 
meates, so that in divers places it was called 
pudding-grass.”’ This is alsoan old name of 
the pungent penny-royal. “Pudding”’ then 
meant the stuffing for meats, and our deli- 
cate compounds of milk and eggs, thus 
named, are an evolution from the medizval 
whitepots. The curative powers of thyme 
were many. “A very special help to melan- 
cholick and splenetick diseases, as well as a 
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noble strengthener of the lungs, as notable 
a one as grows.” Among all these ‘arbo- 
lettys,” or small herbs, few have so well 
retained their hold upon the imagination, 
if not upon the gustatory sense. Though 
even then so thoroughly naturalized that it 
was wild in England when Shakespeare 
knew 
“<A bank where the wild thyme blows,” 
it has still no English name, being called 
from the Latin ¢ymus, incense, thus indi- 
cating its former use on sacrificial altars. 
Early lists of English plants give no name 
with which it can be certainly identified, 
although it is sometimes believed to be the 
Anglo-Saxon bothen. It is said to have 
made the bed in the stable at Bethlehem, 
and was used in many charms and incan- 
tations. It is ever “the bee-alluring thime’”’ 
and it was wild thyme which gave the 
famed flavour to the honey of Mount Hy- 
mettus. 
There is scarcely a group of plants less at- 
tractive to the eye, than the order Umbel/i- 
fer, the parsley family. Yet Ruskin says of 
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them, “They have the most curious influ- 
ence on human chara¢ter in the temperate 
zone, from the days of the parsley crown 
and hemlock drink, being plants that are 
of some humble beauty and of endless use 
when they are chosen and cultivated, but 
that run to wild waste and are the signs of 
neglected ground, in their rank or ragged 
leaves and meagre stalks, and pursed or 
podded leaves.’ But, with many poisonous 
plants of baleful name and lurid aspect, 
the order also gives medicinal herbs, edible 
rootsas valued as the carrot and the parsnip, 
and many an herb odorous in leaf or seed, 
sweet-cicely and chervil, lovage and an- 
gelica, together with the more used parsley 
and smallage, fennel and coriander, cara- 
way and dill. 

It wasof parsley that wreaths were twined 
for the victors in the Nemean games, but 
fallenfrom high estate, its crisped andcurled 
leaves are now used only to flavour soups, or 
to garnish some lordly dish. The seeds were 
formerly mixed in cheese curds with fennel 
and thyme and other fragrant herbs. The 
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roots, too, seem to have been served as a 
relish, forWynkynde Worde, in the Boke of 
Keriynge, says 

“Quinces and peres ciryppe with parceley rote 

Right to begyn your mele.” 
Parsley seed germinates imperfectly and 
the disappointment of the sower was ex- 
plained by the belief that the Devil took his 
tithe thereof. Many dire evils, belief in 
which canscarcely now beunderstood,were 
attached to sowing, gathering, and even 
dreaming of parsley-seed. These beliefs 
may have originated in the fact that the 
Greeks strewed it upon new-made graves. 
«'Tobeinneed of parsley’ wasa colloquial- 
ism which expressed the imminence of 
death. Such customs live long, and Herrick 
said to the “‘ Deare Perenna,”’ 
<< Prithee come 
And with smallage dress my tomb.” 

The smallage, or water parsley, was how- 
ever adistinét genus, and has been always a 
favourite potherb, or was dried for the sea- 
soning of winter soups. Its name, not yet ex- 
tinct, is of venerable antiquity, being small- 
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ache, the Anglo-Saxon ac#e or parsley. It is 
the prototype of the modern celery which 
has been developed from this plant of the 
seashore and salt marshes. 

Fennel, still grown for its feathery foli- 
age, is a plant of classic renown. Even the 
plain of Marathon took itsnametherefrom. 
To it were assigned many virtues, and it, 

“In an earher age than ours 

Was gifted with wondrous powers 
Lost vtsion to restore; 
It gave new strength and fearless mood 
And gladiators fierce and rude 
Mingled it with their daily food, 
And he who battled and subdued 
The wreath of Fennel wore.” 
Pliny says that serpents sought the shade 
of the shrub-like herb to strengthen their 
sight, and fennel water was long prescribed 
as aneye-wash. In cookery it wasassociated 
with fish, and in Piers Ploughman’s time, 
“A ferthynge-worth of fenel-seed 
For fastynge days” 
was essential in a well-regulated household. 
Culpepper, with his usual lucidity, explains 
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its use with fish by saying, it “consumes that 
phlegmatic humour which fish most plen- 
teously afford and annoy the body with, 
benefitting this way because it is a herb of 
Mercury under Virgo and therefore bears 
antipathy to Pisces.” Be this as it may, its 
use was general and “‘conger and fennel ” 
was a phrase in constant use. The name oc- 
curs in Celtic as fenzc&, and in the earliest 
English plant lists as feneel. It was one of the 
herbs for midsummer rejoicings, 
“< Mirve it 1s in time of “fune 
When finil hangeth in town,” 

and more than any other plant it was strewn 
in the path of brides, and its sickly, sweet 
perfume was seldom lacking in nosegay or 
bow-pot. “There’s fennel for you, and col- 
umbine’”’ said Ophelia, yet such are the con- 
tradictions of folk-lore, that no proverb was 
of more force among the English peasantry 
than that “Sowing fennel is sowing sor- 
row.” 

Turning from the foliage to the seeds, 
where indeed are chiefly concentrated the 
essential oils of the Uméellifere, coriander, 
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dill and caraway, are those which are still 
carefully garnered. Yet coriander has never 
suited the English taste and is little used ex- 
cept in comfits, as an ingredient in curry 
powder and in various medicinal waters. 
An old manuscript tells us that “to represse 
fumes and to propulse vapours from the 
brain, it shalbe excellent good after supper 
to chaw a few graynes of coriander.” Cara- 
way keeps its Arabic name, 4/ Karweya, 
and its seeds were much used in oriental 
cookery. The Germans put them in rye 
bread and we enjoy their piquancy, Or, pos- 
sibly itis the old associations, in jumbles and 
New Year cakes. Apples sd caraways was 
a distiné& course in banquets of the Middle 
Ages. “ After mete pepyns and careaway” 
appears on a menu of the fifteenth century. 
The name was also given to a small spicy 
apple grownin England. Dill isthe “ meet- 
ing seed”” which sustained New England 
dames through the long sermons to which 
they were subjected. “Mercury have do- 
minion over this plant,” Culpepper noted 
the starry influence under which every herb 
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grew, “thereforebesure itstrengtheneth the 
Brain.” Thus it may by this power have 
stirred to a quickened receptivity the 
hearers of the word. Pythagoras recom- 
mends it as a preventive of epilepsy, and its 
name occurs in many old charms. 
<< Vervain and dill 
Hinder witches of their will.” 

The origin of the word “dill,” which oc- 
curs with slight variation in every Teutonic 
tongue, is unknown, but the Celtic name 
“anet”’ is still in use. To lovers of old 
Britain it is pleasant to find these mute 
memorials of an almost vanished race, sur- 
viving still in the plants native to her soil. 

The ostentatious tithing of mint, anise, 
and cummin was a charge against the 
Pharisee, but in careful consideration of a 
fagot of herbs, we may well be taught the 
weightier matters of the law. The smallest 
sprig of a growing plant is eloquent in les- 
sons to him who reads aright. 
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It was a beautiful instiné, full of subtile 
significance which dedicated the lily to the 
mother of Jesus, and which has given her 
name in various forms toso many flowers of 
the field. The name may be merely posses- 
sive as in lady’s tresses or virgin’s bower, 
or it is Mary, more or less disguised, as in 
mariettes or marigold, or the “‘verdurous 
costmary’”’; but whatever the heteronym, it 
was the outcome of a wide-spread and spon- 
taneous devotion unknown to the modern 
mind. 

Flowers, which in pre-Christian times 
were called in honour of some pagan god, 
were re-named for Christ and the Trinity, 
for saints and martyrs, andin the sacred 
posy, the fairest and sweetest were sure to be 
for Mary. The delicate maidenhair fern, 
Freyja’s hair, and in its southern species, 
Venus’s hair, became Our Lady’s hair. The 
rose, flower of Hera, and of the Teutonic 
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Huldah, was given to Mary and numbered 
with the flowers that celebrate the Visita- 
tion. Santa Mariadella Rosa she is calledin 
Italy, and it was in recognition of the rose 
as her emblem that Saint Dominic estab- 
lished the devotion of the Rosary as a per- 
petual Ave Maria. Ascore of other flowers, 
thuschristened, might be named, butin the 
days of Puritan ascendency, many of them 
reverted to the older names, less abhorrent 
as deemed less insidious. ‘Thus Our Lady’s 
comb, Scandix pectens, became Venus’s 
comb, to whom was also given her “look- 
ing glass,” the blue-eyed specularia. 

The lily is pre-eminently, in spirit, al- 
though not in name, the Madonna flower, 
and, initsdifferentspecies, is associated with 
many events in the life of her who was 
«« Blessed among women.” The lilies of the 
Annunciation which the Italian painters 
placed beside Mary, or, later in Gabriel’s 
hand, are the Lilium candidum, the white 
lily of our grandmothers’ gardens, the typi- 
cal lily in its stately grace, itsgolden crown 
of stamens andthe shimmering purity of its 
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satin vesture. It is sometimescalled the lily 
of the Visitation, blooming for us always by 
the second of July. 

The year gives its homage to Mary ina 
successive blooming of flowers dedicated to 
her, beginning with the snowdrops, those 
fair-maids-of-February, which are known 
alsoas the Purification flower and as Candle- 
mas lilies. It was the custom in many old 
churches, at the Feast of the Purification, to 
remove from the altar the image of the Vir- 
gin and to cover its place with snowdrops. 
This glad “procession of the flowers”’ goes 
on through the glory of the spring and sum- 
mer, until it culminates in the orange- 
tawny marigolds which carry the distilled 
sunshine of August noons into the chill of 
November mists. Lady-day itself, is an- 
nounced bytheblooming of many of Mary’s 
namesakes. The cowslip, most English of 
English flowers, bore for one of its several 
names, Our-Lady’s-bunch-of-keys. The 
cuckoo flower, or milky-maid, cardamine 
pratense, always blooms in England by 
March twenty-fifth,and its flowers,whiten- 
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ing the grass as if by out-spread linen, gave 
it the name of Our Lady’s smock, “The 
lady-smocksallsilver white,” of which sang 
Shakespeare and his brothers. 

In the flowers that follow Lady-tide, 
there are few more charming, nor to us in 
America more dear, than the marsh mari- 
gold “shining in swamps and_ hollows 
gray.” This Ca/tha which we have wrongly 
called the cowslip, has a dozen names, from 
that of the sun-loving Sicilian maiden trans- 
formed to the yellow flower, through 
others embodying Celtic legend and Saxon 
story, or sluggish peasant fancy. Blooming 
on May day, the Britons called the flower 
bearnan bealtaine, the plant of Bel’s fire,and 
woven in wreaths it was worn by the a¢tors 
inthat survival of the hoary worship of Baal 
which kindled midnight fires on every 
hill-top. A correspondent of the herbalist, 
Gerarde, sends him //ysiemair, or gold- 
mair (Mary) as the then current Welsh 
name of the sixteenth century. Halliwell 
gives wymot as its Saxon name, the signifi- 
cance of which I cannot guess. The coun- 
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try folk call the flowers drunkards, always 
drinking from the wet ground in which 
they grow, or, may-blobs and water-blobs, 
crazy-betties, calthropsand water-dragons, 
horse-blobs and horse-buttercups, names 
derogatory to their beauty, but to us they 
are ever Mary’s gold of the marsh. 

The lily of the valley blooms by the first 
of May to welcome the Madonna month, 
and the flowers were once known as the 
virgin’s tears. The Canterbury bellsin their 
stately spires of pendant bloom, perpetuate 
the memory of pilgrimages to the greatest 
of England’s shrines, but they were first 
called Mariettes. It does not lessen the in- 
terest in the historic name, that in our gar- 
dens it is now wrongly given, and that the 
Campanula medium which is thus called 
was, in Gerarde’s day, the Coventry bells. 

Of plants whose many names confuse 
the student, few have been more difficult 
to identify than the costmary, thus called 
inan Anglo-Saxon manuscript. It is, how- 
ever, quite certain that the composite flow- 
er so named by poets and simplers, which 
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grew in Acrasia’s garden, was the Tanace- 
tum balsamite, in Germany known as Our 
Lady’s balsam. Culpepper calls it also, al- 
cost and balsam herb. Its spicy blossoms 
made it a valued condiment, and it was of 
high medical repute. “A verie pleasant 
heartie to give a savour in pottage”’ wrote 
Gervase Markham, and Dioscorides had 
long before said of it, by another name, “a 
conserve of costamint doth warm and drye 
the brain.”’ 

The golden threads of dodder, entan- 
gling grass and herb, were Our Lady’s laces. 
The ribbon-grass in its ever-varying com- 
binations of green and cream-white, were 
the lady’s garters; the wild morning-glory, 
smiling its salutation from every hedge as 
it unrolled its flaring white corollas, Our 
Lady’s night-cap; the delicate spranthes, 
Our Lady’s tresses. Its fragrance is fit in- 
cense at her shrine. The slender twining 
stems of the white Ga/zum were maid’s hair, 
and the rarer yellow Ga/tum verum was Our 
Lady’s bedstraw. By tradition, it filled the 
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sin paints the infant Christ lying thereon. 
Solomon’s seal was sometimes called Our 
Lady’s: seal. It as-al one herbe,47saye 
Gerarde. The same name was given to the 
black bryony which blooms at the nativity 
of the Virgin. 

In Our Lady’s thistle, Carduus marianus, 
the pale leaves are spotted with white, from 
which it used to be called Our Lady’s milk- 
silk. Lady’s mantle is 4/chemilla vulgaris, 
whose leaves are gray-green from their 
thick covering of silky hairs. In Sweden, 
it is Maria Kapa, Mary’scloak. The generic 
name is from the Arabic, a/kemelych, the 
plant being used by the alchemists. The 
Cypripedium is the lady’s slipper, in older 
form, Our Lady’s shoe. In France and in 
Portugal, the same name prevails, but in 
Germany, it is Venus-schuh. The harebell 
was Our Lady’s thimble, and the velvet 
pouches of the ca/ceolaria are still her 
“‘workbag.”’ The dark spot on the leaf of 
the Polygonum persicaria is Our Lady’s 
thumb. The story is told that the apparently 
useless plant was once rich in healing 
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virtues, and that Mary wishing it to put in 
an ointment found it only after wearisome 
search. 
“She could not find it in time of need 
And so she pinched it for a weed” 

as it has been since regarded. Another 
legend refers the stain to a drop of blood 
falling from the Cross. The fantastic, 
freckled flowers of the wild zmpatiens were 
Our Lady’s ear-drops long before the fuch- 
sia was brought from its tropical haunts. 
The white clematis, the traveller’s joy, 
weaving many a wayside arbor at the cele- 
bration of the Assumption, is the Virgin’s 
bower. 

The name marigold has been loosely ap- 
plied to several of the family Composztae, but, 
originally given to the long-rayed flowers 
which suggested the aureole of the Virgin, 
it can scarcely belong to any other of the 
name than the Calendula officinalis. This is 
unquestionably that marigold which, under 
several earlier names, appears in our early 
literature. The genus was named from its 
blooming in every month of the year, in 
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southern Europe, and the specific name an- 
nounces its medicinal and culinary adop- 
tion. It was a favourite pot-herb, indeed, it 
is still called the pot marigold, as well as 
an esteemed simple. But tastes differ, and 
Charles Lamb in his reminiscences of 
Christ Hospital speaks feelingly of the 
“fresh boiled beef on Thursdays with de- 
testable marigolds floating in the pail to 
poison the broth.”’ Culpepper writes of the 
flowers as “‘a comforter of the heart,” ina 
physical sense, not as their beauty touches 
us, and Gerarde says that “‘a conserve there- 
of taken fasting in the morning, cureth the 
trembling of the heart.” Burton in his curi- 
ous book, tells us that “marigold is much 
approved against melancholy.” The quick- 
ened esthetic sense of modern life, makes 
this truer than the melancholy writer knew. 
Both Vergil and Columella mention its of- 
ficinal uses, but under the name of caltha. 
The calendula, however, is the only “mari- 
gold” responsive to sunshine and shadow, 
thus identifying itself with Shakespeare’s 
“winking mary-buds,’’and with the “mari- 
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gold that goes to sleep with thesun,”’ which 
Perdita, sorting her flowers, gives to Polix- 
ines. This sympathetic opening and closing 
of the flowers is a distinctive mark of the 
calendula. It only could have been meant 
when Shakespeare said of the sleeping Lu- 
crece that 
“« Her eyes like marigolds had sheathed their 
light 

And canopied in darkness, sweetly lay, 

Till they might open to adorn the day.” 
Such allusions are many. In 4 Knacke to 
Knowe a Knave, an old play but little 
known, Dunston says, in the spirit of Wol- 
sey, 

“<I think of King’s favours as a marigold 
flower, 

That as long as the sun shineth openeth her 

leaves, 

And with the least cloud closeth again.” 

In the English translation made before 
1050, of the Herbarium of Appuleius, that 
list of plant-names made in the fourth cen- 
tury, this marigold is the so/se/ce, — so/se- 
guium, the sun-seeker. It was later familiar 
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as goldes, and as yellow-golds. Gower de- 
scribes the transformation of Leucothe 

“< Into a floure was named golde, 

Which stont governed of the sonne,” 
and Chaucer gives us the portrait of 
“« “Falouste 

That wered of yelwe goldes a gerland.”’ 
Herrick also writing of these same mari- 
golds, gives this thought, which is wander- 
ing far afield from “Gentle Mary, Mother 
Mild,” 

“« Fealous girls these sometime were 
W bile they lived or lasted here, 
Turned to flowers sttll they be 
Yellow mar ki for jealousie.” 

The oldest Celtic name found is /us 
Mairi, flower of Mary,but an ancient list 
of British plants gives it as ymbglidegold, 
a golden - Hower - which - follows-the-sun. 
This turning of the flower originated an- 
other early English name, rudelwort, sur- 
viving in old poetry as ruddes. Few other 
introduced plants are so closely interwoven 
with rural life as the calendula, but our in- 
terest in it, the flower of Mary, may well 
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culminate in its association with Margaret 
of Navarre whose device it was, and who 
gave it to her Huguenot soldiery with her 
motto, Se me veux susvre gue lui seul. 

The corn marigold, or yellow corn- 
flower, with its rosette of pale bloom and 
finely cut leaves, is the Chrysanthemum sege- 
tum. In some old plant-lists, it is given as 
nuricome, and identified with the goldi- 
locks which shimmer through English 
verse. The genus Tagetes, the common 
marigold of the garden, is made up of In- 
dian, African and South American herbs, 
although species stray northward into 
Mexico. The rich colouring and pungent 
odour are chara¢teristic of the entire genus. 
The little French marigold gives in its vel- 
vety bloom the dark tints of the wall-flower. 
The taller, large-flowered marigold, runs 
through the entire gamut of colour, from a 
swarthy orange to the palest primrose, the 
green-tinged yellow of solstitial sunsets in 
theskies of winter. It was called the African 
marigold, earlier, Thunzs-bloemen, because 
brought into Europe by Charles V. after his 
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conquest of Tunis. Bacon refers to it, as he 
writes in the same line of the French mari- 
gold and the flos-Africanus. Other names 
were Indian gilliflower, Indian pink, and 
tansy of Peru, this last reminding us that 
Gerarde called the giant sunflower, “floure- 
of-the-sunne,” the marigold of Peru. In 
India, it was asacred flower, garlandsthere- 
of wreathing the statues of Mohadiva and 
being worn by men and women at his festi- 
vals. That they are still used with propitia- 
tory purpose is known to every reader of 
Kipling. So strangely blend, in oneemblem, 
the worship of the pure and of the base! 
But every flower, whether or not assigned 
to Mary, is a bead on an endless rosary, and 
breathing eternal pater nosters, speaks also 
unceasing words of comfort and uplifting. 
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There is a pathetic note in the homely 
old word, “door-yard,” which finds a re- 
sponsive chord in many a one of country 
birth or rearing. Not only may one see the 
prim, picketted enclosure, with narrow beds 
of old-fashioned flowers creeping close to 
the foundation stones of the house, and the 
familiar shrubs which crowd the space, but 
the errant mind looks through shadowy 
vistas beyond itsown reach of reminiscence, 
to an earlier time when the bit of ground, 
hard won from the forest and thus set off, 
represented all there might be of pleasance 
in the new homes for which had been left 
the lawns and parks and woodland glades 
of greener England. There remain on 
scattered farmsteads a few old houses, 
hip-roofed, or of an alternate style with 
long sloping Dutch roof, which have still 
‘“front-yards,” and therein survive the 
hardy shrubs too often dispossessed by 
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newer favourites. Thereare always the lilac 
and the privet, the sweetbrier, the hedge- 
hog and the cinnamon roses, the snowball, 
the syringa, and snowberry, the barberry 
and the burning bush. 

The rocks of Cape Ann were abloom 
with wild roses which smiled a welcome to 
Winthrop’s party, and a quarter of a cen- 
tury earlier as the first English explorer of 
the coast sailed into Buzzard’s Bay, in his 
description of the forest and the luxuriant 
undergrowth of the Elizabeth Islands, Gos- 
nold names the eglantine, or sweetbrier. 
But there is no reason to suppose that he saw 
other than some one of our several wild 
roses, and it is surprising that so excellent a 
rosarian as Mr. Bancroft allowed the state- 
ment to pass unchallenged. Florists are 
scarcely agreed as to what species included 
the carefully tended slips and roots of roses 
brought to America by the first incomers, 
but we may be sure that the sweetbrier, 
the hedgehog and the little cinnamon roses, 
lingering still in our door-yards, braved the 
conditions of the new environment and 
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throve beside the log cabins, burgeoning 
and blossomingagainstaforest background. 
They have held their own, even if straying 
far afield, where over roadside walls the 
eglantine flings its long arms aloft 

—“‘ Her prickly armes entrayled with roses 

red,” 
curving for sweet but perilous embrace. 
Spenser here mistakes the colour of the 
flowers which are never red, but in the deli- 
cate tones of the conch-shell’s pink. The 
leavesare redolent with a pungent perfume 
which is the very distillation of all subtle 
essences of earth and air and sunshine, a 
fragrance which, with its name, breathes 
from the pages of Chaucer and of almost 
every later English poet. Spenser dearly 
loved the eglantine and would have it 
<¢ Planted 

To bee the primrose of all the lande 

W ith flowering blossoms... 

And scarlet berries in summer time.” 
The cinnamon or May roses have little 
odour until the small, pink, irregularly 
double roses are dried, when they diffuse a 
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faint aroma of that ‘‘over-sea rind’ whose 
name they bear, but the hardy bushes, fast 
spreading and growing up into natural 
hedges, were dear to those who had more 
love for flowers than time for their culture. 
That same “sinamon smelle,” Spenser 
gives to the eglantine in his fable of The 
Bragging Brere and the Oake. The hedge- 
hog, or June rose, for it ushers the summer, 
is a sturdy shrub, beset with briers, bearing 
saucer-shaped flowers of purest carmine 
hue and delicious fragrance. The foliage 1s 
distinctive. The large, dark-green leaves 
escape the devouring aphis, and, in the fall, 
turn to tints of reddish bronze which blend 
well with the crimson seed-vessels, urn- 
shaped and tinged with a bluish bloom. Its 
hips, and the scarlet one of the sweetbrier, 
were those most used for conserves and 
electuaries. Effectual in “ cooling heate of 
the eyes,” its preparations were prescribed 
by the old physicians for many maladies. 
The story that Coronis, beloved by Apollo, 
and the mother of Asculapius, was trans- 
formed into a sweetbrier, gave authority 
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for its medicaluse. The yellow pulp, beaten 
up with sugar by “cookes and gentle- 
women,” made “pleasant meates and ban- 
ketting dishes,’ and was an ingredient in 
the famoussause sarzyne, further conco¢ted 
of blanched almonds, sugar, poudre-fort 
and red wine; coloured with alkanet, and 
“flourished with pome garnads,” to suit the 
fantastic medieval taste. 
When to us, there 
“Comes the lure of green things growing, 
Comes the call of waters flowing,” 

naught responds more clearly than the 
swelling leaf-buds of the lilac, buds sweet 
with a fragrance distinctively their own, 
naught expresses more fully the May-time 
freshness and delight than the great 
bunches of purple lilacs glistening in the 
dew. They breathe the same note of rap- 
ture as the bobolink’s song, and are in 
tune with every phase of spring-time 
melody. The lilac bushes seem, moreover, 
a very part of house and home, so con- 
stant and undisturbed is their presence, so 
protectingly do they gather about the 
| [22n | small- 
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small-paned windows until the rooms 

within are filled with a green light. A poet 

sang “A Warble for Lilac-time,” rippling 

with joy in the sunshine and bloom and 

fragrance of those pleasant days, but thou- 

sands sigh with him when beside the lilac 

bush he said 

“IT mourn d and yet shall mourn 
With ever returning spring,” 

and begins a heroic dirge, by remember- 

in 

W hen lilacs last in the door-yard bloomed.” 

The Persian name, /:/ag, is also a word for 

flower, and to many a man and woman 

it is the one flower which opens the sealed 

doorsof memory. We have nolilacs bloom- 

ing in our early literature, for it was not 

until the sixteenth century that it was 

brought into Europe by a German travel- 

ler named Busbeck, and still later into 

England. It was new, this 

“ Arborett with painted blossoms drest,” 

to Bacon who wrote “lelacke,”’ which is 

not far from the “laylock” lingering in 

provincial speech. The tree was at first 
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called Persian jasmine, and Persian elder ; 
other names were pipetree, and blue pipe 
privet, used by Gerarde. 

The last name brings us to its cousin 
and associate, the English prim or privet, 
primwort, primprint or prie as given 
by Tusser, a name than which there are 
few older. Privet occurs in a Saxon manu- 
script of uncertain date, but written before 
the conquest. Prim and primprint are 
only abbreviations of prime printemps, the 
name of several early blooming plants. A 
Nominale of the ninth century gives 
“Ligustrum, a primerose,” that word a 
shortening of “primeverolle.”’ This Ligus- 
trum is a shrub, so symmetrical in habit, 
so neat, in its smooth leaves and close 
panicles of small white flowers, followed 
by bunches of black berries, that it may 
assert another claim to be called prim. 
The juice of the privet berries was used 
in dyeing black; an infusion of the flow- 
ers was an approved lotion, and their 
expressed oil was “singular good for in- 
flammations of wounds and for the head 
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ach coming of a hot cause.” In Italy, an 
evergreen, it was the plant oftenest used 
for the grotesque “green sculpture,” that 
topiary work which soprevailed in ancient 
Rome that the same word denoted the 
topiarist and the gardener. In that system- 
atic deforming of the plant, a wire net- 
work of the desired shape was placed over 
the bush, which as it grew was clipped 
into cone or pyramid or sphere, peacock 
or griffin. 

The barberry, common in some of its 
species to the entire northern hemisphere, 
through which it has trailed its Arabic 
name of derderys, is, nevertheless, in New 
England an introduced plant, although 
long so thoroughly established as to be 
usually thought indigenous. In Italy, it is 
called holy thorn, one of the several plants 
accused of furnishing the crown of 
thorns. Sometimes, the pepperidge bush, 
that name a corruption of Berdéeris, has in 
some strange way been transferred to the 
majestic tupelo. It is one of our most grace- 
ful shrubs, and with its long, arching 
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branches, a well-grown barberry simulates 
the elm. Thoreau cut a cane of its deep 
tinctured wood, and found it “of imperial 
yellow, fit for a Chinese mandarin.” The 
transition in the second year of its triple 
spines to rosettes of bristling leaves, is char- 
acteristic of its development, and it is in- 
tensely interesting to watch the sensitive- 
ness of its irritable stamens. It was Linnzus 
who first observed that at the touch of the 
browsing bee, the anthers turned inward 
and thus discharged their pollen upon the 
stigma. This contraction is followed by a 
corresponding relaxation, and even in the 
cut flowers there can be excited this rhyth- 
mic movement so like the diastole and sys- 
tole of an excised heart. The pale yellow 
flowers hang in drooping racemes, and the 
long, slender berries drop like coral beads 
from the swaying branches. They are used 
for an acid jelly, or candied as a garnish, 
but in Elizabethan cookery, even the leaves 
were used in salads, their tartness having 
given the German name Der sauer Dorn, 
and the French, L’epine vinette. By the old 
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doétrine of signatures, a decodtion of its 
yellow bark was sovereign for jaundiceand 
diseases of the liver. “‘ Mars presents it to 
my countrymen,” says Culpepper, the old 
chirurgeon, half simpler and half astrolo- 
wer, “to purge thei bodies sof cholem, 
Furthermore, the hair “‘washed with the 
lee made of its ashes, will turn yellow, vz: 
of Mars’s own colour.” The leaves of the 
barberry are often orange-tawny with the 
growth of a microscopic parasite, the £cz- 
dium berberides, which gavean evil name to 
the plant so long as it was ignorantly sup- 
posed that this fungus originated the de- 
structive “rust” onwheat. Amongthemany 
species of Berberis now cultivated as orna- 
mental shrubs, perhaps the most attractive 
are the purple Nepal barberry, and the 
holly-like Mahonia of the Pacific coast. 
The Indians of Alaska believe that the first 
man was shaped out of barberry wood, and 
the barberryis planted on graves,that grow- 
ing there the dead may revert to their origi- 
nal substance. 

The snowball, Viburnum opulus in its 
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wild state, grows the entire length of the 
Appalachians. It isa small tree bearing 
cymes of minute white flowers surrounded 
by a row of large, sterile blossoms. The fer- 
tile flowers develop into clusters of dark 
red berries, smooth and glowing as carbun- 
cles. They are sour enough to have given 
the name of high-bush cranberry and in 
Canada are much used for a piquant jelly. 
In the cultivated snowball, brought from 
Holland, all the flowers are abortive and 
their white discs crowd into balls of bloom, 
“< Silver globes light as the foaming surf.” 
Called the Guelder rose, their name, from 
a misconception of its relationships, in 
England, often rendered elder rose. The 
syringa, or mock orange, furnished the 
bridal posy of many a Puritan maid. The 
heavy perfume of its creamy flowers is a 
potent stimulus to memory and brings back 
many a door-yard scene. As exploration 
extended inland, and up and down the 
slopes, and through the clefts of the Alle- 
ghanies, many native shrubs were brought 
to the homesteads. The scentless syringa 
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and the rose acacia from the southern 
. ranges of the Blue Ridge, were in almost 
every door-yard, with other two, whose 
berries were often twined with the ebony 
balls of the privet to adorn the table of 
quilting bee or Thanksgiving feast. Of 
these, the burning bush, or waahoo, cousin 
of the European spindle-tree, was early 
brought from the forest borders, where its 
profuse fruit, glowing among the leafless 
branches, gave the name. “Spindle tree” 
speaks of half-forgotten industries and of 
needs long in desuetude, but the close- 
grained wood of the ewonymus is still used 
for musical instruments. The snowberry, 
Symphoricarpus racemosus, is one of the 
honeysuckle family. Its very dark oval 
leaves are often pallid with mildew and, 
with but tiny flowers, it is most to be ad- 
mired when every branch bends with its 
heavy clusters of berries, berriesso pure and 
Parian like that, wreathed in a girl’s dark 
hair, they shone like pearls, and often, they 
were laid in sleeping hands as white as 


they. 
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Every one of these old names is sesame 
to the treasure vaults of the past. They 
awaken and foster thepsychometricpower. 
They belong with our grandmothers’ sam- 
plers and willow ware and are a part of 
our family history. Let them never be dis- 
seized, but as the door-yard loses itself in 
ampler grounds, there still may be their 
place in “ faire alleys,” in “stately hedges” 
and in many a “naturall wildnesse.” 
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Just three hundred years the daffodils 
and primroses have bloomed and faded 
since “the poets’ poet”? was laid to rest, 
so early in the year that scarce the snow- 
drops, fair-maids-of-February, were bud- 
ded to wreathe the new tomb within the 
old Abbey. As one twines for him wreaths 
of deathless amaranth, one may also seek 
to bind a sweet memorial posy from the 
flowers scattered over his pages. It is then 
we observe, with a shade of surprise, that 
Spenser, with his keen perception of 
beauty in whatever phase, and with a deli- 
cate susceptibility to every subtle charm 
of landscape, nevertheless usually treats 
flowers as mere adjuncts thereto. He writes 
of them collectively, rarely dwelling on 
their distinctive beauties. 

“<All the ground was strow’d with floures as 
fresh as May,” 
but he noted not the cowslip, “cinque-_ 
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spotted,”’ nor the “lady-smocks all silver- 
white.” His errant damosells wore “ chap- 
lets of sundrie floures,” as they strolled 
by the “flourie marge ofa fresh stream,” 
but of these flowers 
“None ever trembled and panted with bliss”’ 
on his pages. Their function is only dec- 
orative; their personality, so to speak, is 
rarely recognized, although there is some 
sense thereof, when for Una no compar- 
ison was adequate, but that she was 
“ Fazre and fresh as freshest floure in May.” 
In Spenser’s liquid verse, one never sees 
the varied bloom of the meadows and 
lanes of England, or learns from the rose 
“the soul of her beauty and love.” In 
The Faerie Queene, scarcely a dozen flow- 
ers are named. One must turn to the 
shorter poems for the flowers which glad- 
den the English soil, and whose rural 
names are instinct with poetry and ro- 
mance. One finds them in his earliest 
written Shepheardes Calender, in Virgil’s 
Guat, in Muzopotmos, that graceful fantasy 
addressed to “the right worthie and 
[ 241 | vertuous 
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vertuous Ladie, the La: Carey,” and oc- 
casionally in asonnet, asin LXIV., where 
his sweetheart is painted in tints from the 
palette of garden and field. 
“< Her lips are gillifloures, 
Her cheeks are roses red.” 
“ Budded bellamours”’ (Sz/ene nflata) and 
“cullambynes”’ and “blossomed jesse- 
mynes’’ complete the tale of her charms. 
But even here the flowers seem introduced 
merely as gauds and garnishes, not con- 
sidered in themselves. ‘There is nothing of 
the vivifying fancy with which Mr. Sted- 
man sees in the fantastic Orchidaceae, ‘“flow- 
ers that were elves turned to orchids for 
their sins.” This subjective sympathy with 
nature, and the resulting introspective 
treatment, is purely a mark of the modern 
mind. In the Epithalamion, his own mar- 
riage ode, and perhaps our noblest love- 
poem, he but bidsthe nymphs bring “ great 
store of bridal posies,’’ white lilies and 
violets to “ spread in the brydel boure,” and 
“<A gay girlond 
For my fayre love of lillies and of roses.’ 
[242] he 
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The Prothalamion names, and only names, 
“<The violet, palhd blew, 

The little dazate that at evening closes, 

The virgin lillie and the primrose trew,” 
but here isa clearer insight into the flower 
essence. In Muzopotmos he writes of the 
garden rather than of the field, and of the 
herb-garden rather than of the pleasance, 
but a few verses may be quoted, so well 
do they give the grouping of plants earlier 
set forth in Tusser’s classification of 
«Herbs, branches and flowers for Win- 
dows and Potts,” of “‘ Strewing Herbs”’ 
and of “ Herbes to still in summer’”’: 
“<The wholesome saulge and lavender still gray 

Ranke smelling rue, and cumming for eyes, 
The roses raigning in the pride of May, 
Sharp isope good for green woundes remedies, 
Faire marigoldes and bee-alluring thime, 
Sweet-maioram and daystes deeking prime 
Cool violets and orpines growing still 
Embathed balme and chearful galingale 
Fresh costmarie and breathful camonull 
Dull poppy and drink-quickening setuale 


Sound savorie and bazil hartie hale 
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Fat colworts and comforting perseline, 
Cold lettuce and refreshing rosemarine.” 
The “drink-quickening setuale,”’ or sete- 
wall, was the old English name of Valerian, 
whose flowers, with the vanilla-like fra- 
grance of melilot, were used to flavour jun- 
kets and flacons. Medicinally, it is of worth 
only as a soothing draught, ascomposing to 
man,asit is exhilarating tothe gentle feline 
race, but it was formerly in high esteem, 
and in value associated with the far-fetched 
cinnamon, as when Chaucer couples 

“‘canell and setewale of pris.” 

Spenser’s first poem, written under the 
oaks of Penhurst, was the “ Shepheardes 
Calender ; XII. AXglogues proportionable 
tothe XII. Monethes, entitled to the noble 
and vertuous gentleman most worthie of 
all titles both of learning and chivalry, 
Maester Philip Sidney.” It was autobio- 
graphical, in so far as Colin Clout repre- 
sents the poet, and Rosalind the maiden, 
whom he had loved in vain. Hobbinol and 
E. K. were his college friends, Harvey and 
probably Kirke, between whom, in the 
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pastoral setting, there is much thoughtful 
talk, together with bewailing the cruelty 
of Rosalind, satirizing the slothful clergy 
and glorifying of “the fair Elisa,” 
“* Upon her head a cremosin coronet 
With damask roses and daffodilles set, 
Bay leaves betweene 
And primroses greene 
Embellish the sweet violet.” 
In each eclogue, are charming glimpses at 
the characteristic beauties of the passing 
month. In May, “the hawthorn buds and 
sweet eglantine”’ run riot, and in June, is 
“The grassie grounde with daintie daysies 
dight,” 
and again, 
“< Bring hether the pincke and purple cullam- 
bine... with gellifloures, 
Bring hether coronations and sops-in-wine 
W orne of paramoures, 
Sow mee the ground with daffadowndilhes, 
And cowslips and kingcups and loved lillies 
The pretie pawnce, 
And the chevisaunce 
Shall match with the fayre floure Delice.” 
| 245 | No 
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No fairer nosegay could one gather than 
of these old flowers. Bellamour and floure- 
delice — what a lovesong lingers in their 
melodious names! But, full of poetry 
(“‘ poetry in the egg,’’) as are the popular 
names of native plants, there is still more 
therein. Bits of folk-loreandcurioushintsat 
obscure etymologies, legends of the church 
and traditions of definite historic value, are 
all preserved to us in these once familiar 
names, names in a great degree autoch- 
thonic. Much confusion is often wrought 
by their careless and indiscriminate use, 
but there are few plants under whatever 
pseudonym, which cannot be identified by 
a careful study and comparison of our older 
writers. A word as to some of these names, 
embalmed in the lucent amber of Spen- 
ser’s verse, may not be out of place. 

Gellifloures, or julifloures, the “gimp 
jereflouris,” of Gawain Douglas, are the 
sweet-breathed stocks stillin every English 
cottage garden. Guernsey violets, they are 
sometimes called, as the wild stock from 
which the many varieties are developed is 
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native to the Channel Islands. The wall- 
flower, also a stock, was the winter gilli- 
flower, and carnation pinks, Jove’s flower, 
were called clove gilliflowers.‘‘ Carnation”’ 
isa corruptionof ‘coronation, ’asthey were 
much worn in garlands, and their still 
commoner name, sops-in-wine, originated 
in the custom of throwing the flowers into 
casks of wine to impart their delicious 
aroma. In the year 1295, one Richard de 
Witehall confirmed to Paul Butelar a cer- 
tain tenement on the lane near Horseshoe 
Bridge in the Vintry Ward of London, for 
the yearly rent of “one clove of gere- 
floures”’ paid at Easter. This was as fre- 
quently specified in old deeds as the later 
consideration of a peppercorn, or of one 
dollar. The name is the French, gzrofle, 
from the Latin, carophyl/um, and was ap- 
plied indiscriminately to the stocks and to 
various pinks differing as much as carna- 
tions and sweet williams. ‘‘ Cloves of Para- 
dise,”’ Drayton called the clove pink, and 
great virtue was ascribed to their fragrance. 
An old herbalist says, ‘Their use is much 
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in ornament and in comforting the spirits 
by the sense of smelling.” The “cullam- 
bine”’ needs no word but for the sake ofits 
old name of culver-wort. The suggestion 
by the reversed flower, of the curving necks 
in a nest of doves, is preserved both in the 
Latinand the Saxon names, and “‘culver”’ is 
a word worth reviving in modern English. 
Chaucer’s‘‘eyencolumbine’ gives usan ex- 
pressive and unhackneyed term for eyes, 
“deeply, darkly, beautifully blue.” 
“Sow me the ground with daffadowndillies,” 
and where indeed could poet find ‘such a 
jocund company ”’ as in 
“<A host of golden daffodils 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze.” 
So eloquent in themselves, one needs not 
to enhance their charms by the story of 
Narcissus, nor the myths which cluster 
about this flower of Persephone. Braided 
in her dark hair, when stolen by her grim 
lover, they dropped on the banks of Ache- 
ron, whence they grew again as the aspho- 
del, the fragrant bloom of immortality, the 
[ 248 | food 
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food of departed spirits. Asphodel,—affro- 
del, —affodil, —daffodil, all these inter- 
mediate forms are found, a corruption of 
the name into daffodil ismore credible than 
the fabled change of an amaryllid intoa 
liliaceous plant. The longer form which 
Spenser uses was a favouritewith the poets, 
and still survives in rural England, as in 
the nursery rhyme, 
“ Daffadowndilly has come to town, 

In a yellow petticoat and green gown,” 
jingle doubtless older than more honored 
verse. Other rustic names of equal antig- 
uity, are belle-blome and cencleftle, while 
in Virginia, butter-and-eggs is frequently 
heard. In France they are the pauvres filles 
de Ste. Clare, and in Italy, the jor di Santa 
Caterina. Another old English name, the 
Lent lily, gives to this lithe-stemmed nar- 
cissus, with its lush green leaves and sway- 
ing scapes, springing so rapidly from the 
sleeping bulb to bear its perfect crown of 
beauty, an added and a sacred significance 
as one of the best types of the Resurrection. 
Gerarde notes the wild daffodil and several 
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cultivated varieties, as the king’s-chalice, 
camel’s-hump, long-shanks, and others, 
laying stress uponthe slight narcotic prop- 
erties possessed by the entire genus, and 
says, “Socrates nameth the narcissi the gar- 
land of the infernal gods because they that 
are departed and dulled with death, should 
worthily be crowned with dulling flowers.” 
Rather is its pungent, bitter-sweet per- 
fume, the very essence of all growing 
things, the invigorating elixir of spring. 

Spenser well saysthe “ green primrose,” 
for its color is distin¢tive, the green-tinged 
yellow of solstitial sunsets in the winter 
skies. Other poets, for they all loved it well, 
speak of the “pale” primrose. Often oc- 
curring in early writers as primerolle, the 
name, nevertheless, is a shortening of pri- 
meverolle, further corrupted into 

“ Primrose, first-born child of Ver, 
Merry Spring-time s harbinger 
With her bells dim.” 

Yet primeralle was used almost ina generic 
sense, as when Spenser’s “swete brere”’ 
asks 
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“Was I not planted of thine own hande 
To bee the Primrose of all thy lande?”’ 
The name was also applied to several dis- 
tinct plants. A xominale of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, gives “‘ Ligustrum, a primerose,”’ and 
another old manuscript explains primerose 
as primula, calendula, ligustrum.'The names 
prim-print and prim by which thelast, the 
Saxon privet, is still known, is simply prime 
printemps. ‘The short-stemmed oxlips, “in 
their cradles growing,” intermediate be- 
tween the primroseand the cowslip, are less 
widely diffused, but in woody Warwick- 
shire, Shakespeare knew 
“A bank where the wild thyme blows, 

Where oxlip and the nodding violet grows.” 
Spenser’s line “‘cowslips and kingcups”’ is 
authority for the separate applications of 
these names, sometimes carelessly given to 
the same flower. Cowslip has preserved for 
nearly fifteen hundred years its Saxon de- 
scent from cusloppe. The shape of the leaf 
explains its occasional name of petty-mul- 
leins, but for the older Paigles, in Bailey’s 
dictionary of 1721, restricted to “the East 
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Country.” I can venture no etymology. 
The usual reference to the Greek word 
paralysis, “because they strengthen the 
brain and nerves and remedy palsies,” 
seems inadequate, so insufficient is the 
fact, although the name palsy-wort was in 
use by simplers. The kingcups, embroider- 
ing the meadow grass, 
“ Yellow Kingcups wroughtin many a curious 
Vide 
are our buttercups, sometimes called guilty 
(gilt) cups, goldcups and goldballs. 
Spenser’s occasional notice of the “ dai- 
zaie”’ isa sympathetic one, though it does 
not show that like Chaucer, he “loved the 
daisy best.” In the Shepheardes Calender it 
is assigned to June, although blooming 
earlier, and the season through. It is the 
flower consecrated to St. Margaret of Cro- 
tona, type of all gracious maidenhood, 
whose feast was celebrated on February 
twenty-second. That it was called herb 
Margaret (by Chaucer, “‘douce Margue- 
rite’) was, however, probably in reference 
to the pearls (in old English, margarites) 
[252] which 
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which its pale buds suggested. The violet-— 
‘violets blew,” and the “ pretie paunce,”’ 
is perhaps the flower mentioned oftenest 
by Spenser. Its many heteronyms show the 
activity of the rustic fancy, and some of its 
names are of great antiquity. Inthe old vo- 
cabularies, viola was translated, appel-leaf, 
and ban-wyrt (bone-wort). Tys-fiola, the 
flower of Tys, that Scandinavian war-god, 
still honored on a Tuesday, occurs in an 
early Saxon List of Plants. Among itsrural 
names are Cull-me-to-you and Loving- 
idols, doubtless the perversion of Love-in 
idleness; Kit-run-the-street, and Johnny 
jump-up, Three-faces-in-a-hood, and 
Cats-faces. Heartsease and Pansy, “that’s 
for lovers’ thoughts,” seem the best names, 
though scarcely distin¢tive, for surely every 
flower brings heartsease and thoughts “too 
deep for words.” To us the visible expres- 
sion of delicate sentiment, it is hard to be- 
lieve the violet was once most valued for its 
medical properties and culinary use. A dis- 
tinction was made between the virtues of 
the purple and the white violets, and while 
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both were used in broths, the purple were 
preferred in vyolette and in violet-plate, 
confections high in favour in the Eliza- 
bethan age. A much earlier manuscript says 
of the violet, 
“< It 1s good to aon in potage 
In playstrys to wondrys it 1s comfortyt, 
W> oyer erby’s sanatyf.” 
The sanative and the esculent properties of 
native plants were so well understood, not 
only by professed simplers but by the coun- 
try folk of whatever degree, that their 
names were thus interwoven with our lan- 
guage in its every stage of development. It 
is easy for us to find in this homely men- 
tion an esthetic sentiment even then, and 
to read between the lines a fellowship with 
flowers to which our greatest poets had not 
yet attained. In the poet’s posy we must be 
content with bloom and fragrance, and 
’ turn to later verse for recognition of the 
“ Music so delicate, soft and intense, 
It was felt like an odour within the sense.” 
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WITHIN ARM’S 
REACH 


De Candolle was wont to say that from 
a dozen plants, he could teach all he knew 
of botany. Family traits are so strongly 
marked that an even smaller number of 
typical plants gives one a basis for the 
establishment of the great orders of the 
present classification. Nor isthereany spot 
of earthso barren that the minute philoso- 
pher will not there find unnumbered prob- 
lems crowding for solution. So rich, and 
so evenly distributed is our eastern flora, 
that by the roadside or at the margin of 
the pond, on thin-soiled ledge or creviced 
rock, one may, within arm’s reach, gather 
from thirty to fifty distinct species of phan- 
erogamic plants. Were one to include the 
host of cryptogams, the number would be 
greatly larger. 

Sitting one summer day in the shelter- 
ing recess of a rocky mass, so split and 
worn in curves that a trio of mythology 
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saturated children, a generation ago, had 
named it “ Pluto’s Chariot,” I picked leaf 
or flower of forty-two plants, besides half 
a dozen ferns, threeofthem of great rarity. 
None were, as the name of the old play- 
ground might suggest, the flowers Perse- 
phone dropped, but there was not one 
which had not its own distin¢tive interest, 
scientific, poetic or legendary. The great 
rock is of limestone, seamed with quartz, 
the out-standing veins sometimes crowded 
with crystals. The weathered surfaceis, on 
one side, hollowed into a series of recesses 
not unlike the “pigeon-holes” of the 
Mammoth Cave. The disintegrating stone 
makes a congenial soil for the growth 
of the rare walking-fern, whose slender 
fronds, running into a thread-like exten- 
sion, when they reach the earth strike root, 
sending up a new tuft of leaves which in 
their turn “walk” on, until the ground is 
covered with the entangled growth. The 
undersides of the dull green fronds are 
brown with the incrustation of the linear 
sori so disposed as to appear the char- 
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acters of a mysterious script. Could we 
but read the runes on any leaf, wise were 
we! The celadon-hued fronds of the Pe/- 
lea gracilis, and its purple black stipes, 
strike another colour note. Their reverse 
is of still paler sea-green, with a powdery 
marginal inflorescence. Other tones are 
in the clusters of slender cliff-brake, in the 
lacy foliage of that moonwort, the rattle- 
snake fern, largest of the Botrychiums, and 
in the sunny green, almost diaphanous, 
fronds of the bladder fern waving froma 
teaspoonful of soil in achink of the rock. 
At its base are masses of the shining 
Christmas fern, which, on the midnight 
of the Nativity, rejoices in a single, starry 
sapphire flower. Rarest of all is the little 
rock-rue whose citrine fronds spread over 
the stone in minute wedge-shaped divi- 
sions, looking like a flattened seaweed. 
The rock itself, in its broidery of 
lichens, gray-green, ashen-hued, orange 
or black, with cushiony bosses of short 
dry moss, is a harmonious background to 
its varied growth. The thin-bladed wire- 
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grass, scant leafed, but with the blue shim- 
mer of steel, disputes possession of its 
crevices with the ferns and columbines. 
Few American plants are more beautiful 
than this, which in scarlet and gold dances 
above the paler blossoms of spring. The 
fluttering leaves and swaying flowers are 
instinct with a grace unknown to its Eng- 
lish cousins, ‘the azured cullambyne,” 
“the white, the blue, the flesh-like col- 
umbine.”’ It has equal right, however, to 
the sweet old name of culverwort, which 
like columbine sprang from the fancied 
likeness of the incurving hollow petals to 
the arching necks in a nest of doves. Cul- 
ver-keys and cock’s foot were other names 
it bore in the sixteenth century. 
Chestnut trees overhang the spot, and 
the long catkins, a week ago fragrant 
and tinted like old ivory, now brownand 
sodden, strew the ground. Last year’s but- 
ternuts lie beneath the trees, carved into 
fantastic fretwork by the squirrels’ sharp 
teeth. Over the trees run riotous vines, 
intertwined into a pleasant arbour shading 
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this sylvan seat. The Virginia creeper and 
the frost-grape, betraying their kinship in 
the ruddy leaf-stalks, climb together. The 
heavy foliage and the waving, tendrilled 
sprays of younger growth make our native 
ampelopsis a delightful vine, even before, 
in the fall, the loose corymbs of purple 
berries ripen beneath leaves which turn 
to yellow, and glow through deepening 
tones of red, to intense crimson. No wild 
fruit of the north has more zest to the un- 
vitiated taste than the piquant frost-grape. 
October touches its leaves with yellow and 
russet, against which shine the compact 
clusters, treasure trove to belated birds, to 
chipmunk and wandering child. 

Beneath the taller nut trees and crowd- 
ing to the light is the sassafras. Distinétly 
an American tree, it is one of the only two 
northern representatives of the order Lau- 
racea. It made alarge share of the first ship- 
ments of the New England colonists. In 
the exaggerated estimate of every produc- 
tion of the new country, sassafras was held 
to be a panacea. 
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“ Sweet saxifrage 
Whose spurnes in beere allayes 
Hot fevers rage,” 

wrote William Wood, in 1634, confusing 
the name, often pronounced “sasifrax,”’ 
and of Spanish derivation although of In- 
dian sound, with the delicate herb, distinct 
in every particular. It is called the ague- 
tree in Thomas Johnson’s revision of Ge- 
rarde’s Herball, made in 1633, when tothe 
Generall Historie of that ‘paineful master 
in Chirurgerie’ were added many plants 
from the New World. The Onondaga In- 
dians gave to this western cousin of cinna- 
mon and camphor, a name which signified 
“smelling-stick,”’ and when Edward Win- 
slow made “ English pottage”’ for the sick 
Massasoit, he boiled therein pieces of sassa- 
fras root, “until it had a very good relish.” 
From the Indians we learned many of its 
uses. Its strong, essential oil pervades the en- 
tire tree, from the fragrant root-bark used 
in home-made confe¢tions and medicines, 
to the aromatic twigs steeped as a healing 
infusion, or even as a substitute for the un- 
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attainable shea, while the mucilaginous 
young leaves are spicy and sustaining to 
him who browses as he walks. In the fall, 
the blue drupes, dark and smooth as if 
carved of lapis lazuli, hang in scant clusters 
against the yellow leaves, yellow in the 
heart of the tree’s foliage, but brightening 
their hue through the gamut of orange and 
scarlet until on the ends of the branches in 
freer air and fuller sunshine, they blaze in 
intense flame colour. 

The bittersweet, whose smooth gray 
stems and clear cut, finely serrate leaves 
justify its New England name of wax- 
work, is twining about a clump of wych- 
hazel and is heavy with close racemes of 
pea-green fruit, later to burst the ripened 
orange aril and to show the scarlet berry 
within. The wych-hazel rewards close ob- 
servation,so exquisitely shadedarethe tones 
of green in its coarse, rusty-veined leaves. 
Last year’s nutsareslowlyripening in close- 
sealed husks of brownish green scales, from 
which they will at length burst witha pro- 
jectile force sending them many yards. The 
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flower buds which are to illumine the No- 
vember woods,withtheyellowtasselsthick- 
est along the bare gray stems, are wrapped 
in silky sheaths of russet brown, impene- 
trable by the summer heat. The name, gen- 
erally written witch-hazel, is a misnomer. 
There isnothing uncanny about the benef- 
icent hamamelis, although its habits are 
unconventional, which, in other grades of 
life, has been quite sufficient to make good 
the charge of sorcery. It simply preserves a 
word once in everyday use, now, elsewhere, 
nearly obsolete. The “‘wych ” was a great 
wooden chest or “ark,” for flour or other 
household stores, which formerly stood in 
every farmhouse kitchen. Usually made 
from the wood of the Scotch elm, that tree 
was called the wych-elm. A likeness in the 
leaves then gave the same prefix to this 
shrub, which though of an entirely unre- 

lated family, had been called a hazel. 
Within easy reach of my seat, the In- 
dian turnip, Jack-in-the-pulpit, rears its 
pair of ternate leaves on a polished, purple 
stem, pale with glaucous bloom. The head 
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of berries, soon of vivid vermilion, is now 
bright green, and over it twists the brown 
shreds of the split and shrunken spathe. 
This largest of our arums is closely akin to 
the English cuckoo-pint, or, lords-and- 
ladies. Other names prevailing in different 
shires, were ramp and starchwort and 
wake-robin, which last we give to the 
nodding trillium. Its farinaceous root was 
largely used in the home-making of starch, 
and the Portland sago produced therefrom 
was an article of commercial value. Acrid 
as are its juices, the old simplers found the 
root indicated for many maladies, although 
Culpepper disposed of its claim by saying, 
«Authors have left large recommenda- 
tions of this herb. For my part, I have 
neither spoken with Dr. Reason or Dr. 
Experience about it.’’ Beside the Jack, 
grows the enchanter’s nightshade. What- 
ever its hidden, baleful charm, it has in its 
sparse,insect-eaten leaves, nolure of beauty, 
nor is it a fair representative of the family 
to which belong the evening primrosesand 
the airy-flowered willow-herb. Its white 
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flowers scattered in slender racemes are too 
smallto compel attention to their delicate 
structure, but the ovaries soon develop into 
hoary-haired seedpods which repay the 
slight, as they fasten themselves to one’s 
clothing in lines of grotesque embroidery. 

A black raspberry throws in graceful 
curves its long canes, purple with evanes- 
cent bloom, and on a cluster of drying 
berries rests for an instant a dragon-fly, 
mailed in splintered sapphire. The agri- 
mony, a rarely recognized cousin, lifts its 
wand of yellow flowers beside the rasp- 
berry, and on the ground, still humbler chil- 
dren of the rose clan, are two of the genus 
Potentilla, ‘They are the running and the 
silvery cinquefoils. The latter, with its finely 
cut leaf, myrtle green but white on the 
under side from close pressed silky hairs, is 
a leaf “as good asa flower,” says’Thoreau. 
‘The agrimony was named from the disease 
of the eyes it was thought to heal. In the 
Tyrol it is believed to give that discerning 
sight which will detect a witch in garb 
however respectable. Reaching pasta trail 
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of yellow hop-clover, I pick a stalk of In- 
dian tobacco, the Lobelia inflata, which has 
been the basis of half the panaceas offered 
by ‘‘botanic physicians,” or untitled quacks. 
The cardinal flower which along the wind- 
ings of the brook gleams like a flight of 
scarlet tanagers, the Lobelia puberula, bril- 
liant in ultramarine, at the foot of the hill, 
and even the slender, spiked Lobelia of 
palest blue, are better representatives of the 
genus, but any one thereof may well in- 
terest us as preserving in frequent speech 
the name of that painstaking Fleming, 
physician to James I., who first discrimin- 
ated and classed plants according to the 
number of their cotyledons. The true flower 
of midsummer, the fire lily, rises just be- 
yond, penetratinga heap of brushwood over 
which run the gracefully twining stems of 
the black bendweed. Its erect stalk and 
whirls of glossy leaves give proper setting 
for the flower, whichlifts its flaming chalice 
to catch every ray of the sun. It isa Dande 
opening her heart to the celestial gold. 
The fine, spray-like inflorescence of a 
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climbing Galium, spreads like a mist over 
the tall herbs and neighbouring bushes. The 
Galiums are a noteworthy group, ranging 
from Our Lady’s bedstraw, with yellow 
blossoms of honied sweetness, through 
nearly two-score American species, vary- 
ing inhabit, but all containing the same es- 
sential principles which in England deter- 
mined a dozen domestic uses and popular 
names. It was cheese-rennets, because the 
juice will curdle milkand was used inmak- 
ing junkets. It is probable that the archaic 
name, “keeslip,” given by Hallowell, re- 
fers to this property, for ‘‘slip”’ is in some 
shires the synonym of junket. Boiled with 
alum, the leaves give a yellow dye, thus in- 
cluding it among the “ greening-weeds”’ to 
be used with indigo. The roots give a good 
shade of red, as well they may, it being of 
the Madder family, and from the juices of 
Gahum boreala, our Indians dye the porcu- 
pine quills for their embroidery. The re- 
flexed prickles covering some species, have 
the name of cleavers, and in Devonshire 
cottages, a tangle of these stems was used as 
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a sieve for straining milk. It was a simple 
valued for nervous diseases, an “onlay”’ 
sure to heal any wound, or “those bitten 
of serpents,’ and Gerarde further com- 
mends itas making “a broth to keep them 
lank and lean that are apt to grow fat.” A 
favourite food of geese, thence came the 
once common name embalmed in Sir 
Henry Wotton’s verse, where 

« Pale gandergrass and azure culverkeys’ 
grew together. 

A belated duster of squaw-weed, the 
golden ragwort, and the finely tufted flow- 
ers of that fair oread, the mountain bone- 
set, introduce us to important genera of 
the Composite. The Senecio, having some 
nine hundred and sixty distinct species, is 
said tobe the largest known genus of flow- 
ering plants. Those native to the United 
States belong, chiefly, west of the Missis- 
sippi. Most of them are coarse, rough- 
leafed plants, with little of the piquant 
charms of the squaw-weed. Its rosette of 
radical leaves, gracefully spatulate and 
often purple-tinged, yielded to the keen 
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senses of Thoreau a spicy fragrance which 
was better than frankincense and myrrh. 
The clusters of the yellow flowers brighten 
the rocky pastures and woodland glades 
that, in May, have not attained their full 
greenness, and blend happily with the lilac 
and lavender of Robin’s plantain and the 
wild geranium of the meadows. It glows 
with a deeper yellow than any of the early 
spring flowers, moosewood or spice bush, 
colt’s foot or cowslip, but it has not warmed 
tothe torrid fervours of July. The ragwort, 
most common in Great Britain, was be- 
lieved by the Gelic women to be a charm 
against the evil eye, while its long stalks 
served as the midnight steeds of witch and 
warlock—fairy’s horse, it was called in 
Ireland. The dusty miller, the German 
ivy, and the brilliant Czmerarias of the 
greenhouse are species of Seneczo native in 

southern Europe and in South Africa. 
The Eupatoriums, a large and wide 
spread genus, well preserve the name of 
that King of Pontus who fortified him- 
self against poison by a potion which con- 
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tained, among other “weeds of wondrous 
might,” someone of the many bonesets. 
Whatever their possible virtue as a mithri- 
date, the group of which this Eupatorium 
argeratoides is the most delicate in flower 
and foliage, is possessed of well recognized 
medicinal properties. The familiar bone- 
set or thoroughwort, dried bunches of 
which hang from the rafters of every farm- 
house garret, is perhaps the most active; 
but almost as widely used and bearing the 
name ofan old Indian,oncea famous medi- 
cine man, is the Joe Pye weed, flaunting 
its feathery flowers of faded, purplish pink 
from the border of swamp or stream. 
Near at hand, although not a woodland 
plant, is the tall blue vervain. It interests, 
not from its obvious beauty but from its 
near kinship to that 
«|. . Holy vervaine 
’Gainst witchcraft made avayling.” 
That species, Verbena officinalis, was called 
thesimpler’s joy,andthe enchanter’s plant. 
Other names were Juno’s tears, and Mer- 
cury’s blood, while Verena was a generic 
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term once applied to all sacred herbs. 
With its branches Roman priests swept 
the altar of Jupiter; it was used at sacri- 
fices and to give good speed to the im- 
perial ambassadors; the leaves were strewn 
to exorcise evil spirits, and banquet halls 
were sprinkled with water in which the 
plant had been steeped, that the guests 
might ‘make merrie the more jocundly.” 
In Gaul, the vervain was used in divina- 
tion. The Druids held it only less sacred 
than the mistletoe. It was to be gathered 
when Sirius was rising in the East and a 
honeycomb was given the earth in com- 
pensation for the treasure taken from her. 
It was worn as an amulet and was an es- 
sential ingredient in every philtre, but, as 
says Gerarde, ‘‘ Manie old wives’ fables are 
written of vervayne, tending to witchcraft 
and sorcerie, which you may read else- 
where, for I am not willing to trouble 
your ease with such trifles.”’ 

From vervain to veronica is a short step 
in morphology, and underneath is creep- 
ing the thyme-leafed veronica with its 
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minute leaves and ascending spikelets of 
fragile flowers, white, or faintly tinged with 
blue, and pencilled with lines of purple. 
The Scrophulariacee area family including 
plants as diverse as the stately foxglove, and 
the rank, lurid-flowered figwort, as the 
snapdragon and the painted cup, but no 
genus thereof is more winning than this 
pensive-eyed veronica. Carpeting the way- 
side, there is benedition in its name of 
speedwell. The genus Veronica also varies 
much, ranging fromthe tall Culver’s physic 
lifting its white aigrettesabove the meadow 
fences,to the prostrateplants coveringsome 
waste stretch of shaly ground. The name is 
believed to have originated in the legend of 
Saint Veronica, the flower of some species 
suggesting to the devout eye the sacred 
etkon impressed upon her kerchief. Veron- 
ica, or Berenica, being by tradition the 
woman healed of an issue, the plant was 
also supposed to have received the name 
from its curative properties,—the “de- 
coction drunke sodeneth and healeth alle 
wounds.”’ Its Welsh name, fluellen, still is 
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prevalent. Paul’s betony, brooklime, cat’s- 
eyes and angel’s eyes are other names for 
some of its many species. In Germany, it 
is called earth-heal and honor-and-praise. 
Ruskin, in subtle appreciation of its modest 
beauty, says, “‘ Medicinal to soul and body 
alike, is this graciousand domestic flower,” 
and indeed, whatever its rank among the 
“< Simples good for medicine or abuse,” 

its best healing is in its unobtrusive com- 
panionship and soothing sympathy. 

But that, like a certain garrulous old 
chronicler, “I covet to be briefe,””’ still 
other of these two-score plants within 
reach might tell their story. To sustain my 
first assertion of the richness and even dis- 
tribution of our flora, I add, that on this 
same July day, in a roadside stroll of less 
than two furlongs, I counted, exclusive 
of grasses and sedges, one hundred and 
twenty-seven species of herbs, shrubs and 
trees. Surely no naturalist need wish for 
fresh fields and pastures new. His oppor- 
tunity is ever at hand. The unexplored isin 
his every-day walk. 
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We have very few Indian names of na- 
tive plants. Since the time when in Nieuw 
Amsterdam eighteen tongues were spoken, 
forecasting the cosmopolitan type of the 
future city, the English language in Amer- 
ica has constantly received accessions of 
greater or less value. Meanwhile, we have 
neglected a true source of enrichment in 
veins of native ore, nor are we mindful of 
the stray nuggets at our feet. Butfew Indian 
words have entered into our speech. The 
mysticwritingscrawled on the oriole’segg, 
is more a hidden rune than is usually the 
meaning of those names whose sonorous 
quality has preserved their life, yet we may 
be sure that where Indian names did not 
exist for native plants and animals, for 
mountain and stream, they were charged 
with meaning. By our ignorance thereof, 
we are the losers. Especially is this true 
among plants, wherewe repeat a hackneyed 
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or atrivial name of no definite significance. 
The first incomers gave old names to the 
new American plants, perhaps from a fan- 
cied likeness to those at home, or, in pa- 
thetic, loving remembrance of primrose 
and cowslip. Sometimesthe word “‘Indian”’ 
was added, as in Indian currant (Symphorz- 
carpus vulgaris, Michx.) or, the Indian tur- 
nip(Arisema triphylla,T orr.) Or, possibly, 
they were named from a fancied adaptation 
to the needs of the “salvage” man, as in 
Indian paint and in Indian tobacco. We 
have squaw-weed and pappoose-root and 
moccasin flower, which sound a note of the 
wilderness, a voice from “the house of ash 
and fir,” but fromthe many Indian dialects 
very few words have become a component 
part of the English language. Still fewer of 
these names are in every day use, and their 
meanings so vitalized as to give animmedi- 
ate picture. 

The keen senses of the barbarian taught 
him to know the virtues of the roots and 
bark and leaves which made up his phar- 
macopea, since Hiawatha had 
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“< Wandered eastward, wandered westward, 
Teaching men the use of simples.” 
There were names for these herbs and trees 
in various Indian tongues,which we should 
be the richer to possess, names musical as 
tupelo or pipsissewa, significant as the un- 
appropriated umzsti/unisti, they-stick-on, 
given the persistent little burs of the Echzn- 
ospermum Virginicum,a decoction of which, 
by association of ideas, was used asa remedy 
for forgetfulness, and as a love charm to fix 
a wavering affection. The Indian looked 
upon any healing herb as a fetish, and the 
medicine man was also a priest. Prescrip- 
tions were made in accordance with the 
doétrineof signatures, which mustbe surely 
anatural system of medicine, sowidespread 
is its practice among primitive peoples. A 
vermifuge was composed of the wormlike 
stems and leaves of purslane and stonecrop. 
Distaiyi,they-are-tough, wasthe Cherokee 
name of Tephrosia Virginiana, the Devil’s 
shoestrings, whose long root fibres were 
rubbed upon, and bound about the limbs, 
to strengthen muscles and sinews. So sig- 
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nificant were these Indian names a score 
ofthem are preserved in the religious for- 
mulas of the Cherokees which have not 
passed into English speech, fitting as they 
are in succinét description of the plant 
and its uses. 
This knowledge of simples, although 
a sacred art, was not confined to the medi- 
cine men, but every dusky squaw knew 
well their virtues. The Indians discrim- 
inated however, between a professional 
healerand a mereamateur. Intheir picture- 
writing the doctor was represented by the 
figure of a man with a plant for a head, 
while a mere herbalist was drawn as a 
tree bearing a human head. From such 
fancies the Indian sometimes gets the 
credit of a poetic susceptibility which it 
is doubtful if he possess. The intelleét- 
ual enjoyment of nature is an outcome of 
modern civilization, and the red man’s 
esthetic sense was quite undeveloped. As 
one reads of 
“The beauty of the spring-time, 
The miskodeed in blossom”? 
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on the abandoned hearthstone of Peboan, 
the winter, one may question if Hiawatha 
perceived the connotation, if indeed the 
fragile grace of the C/aytonia had ever 
caught the hunter’s eye. Certain it is that 
Miskodeed has not come into our vocabulary 
as a name for the spring-beauty. 

It isameagre list, given below, of Indian 
names which have become really a part of 
the language, and of these, not a half are 





in common use. 


Cassena, or Youpon 
Catalpa 
Catawba 
Chinkapin 
Cohosh, Black 
Blue 


White 
Cushaw, Kershaw 
Dockmackie 
Dahoon 
Hackmatack 


Hickory, Kiskatom 
Kinnikinnik 
Macock 

Maize 


Tlex cassine, L. 

Catalpa speciosa, Warder. 

Vitis Labrusca, L., var. 

Castanea pumila, Miche. 

Cimicifuga racemosa, Ell. 

Caulophyllum thaliétroides, 
Michx. 

Aétaea alba, Bigel. 

Cucurbita 

Viburnum acerifolium, L. 

Ilex Dahoon, Walt. 

Larix Americana, Spiraea to- 
mentosa, L. Michx. 

Carya alba, Nutt. 

Cornus sericea, L. 

Cucurbita 


Yea Mays, L. 
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Musquash, mussacus Cicuta maculata, L. 





Pecan Carya oliveformis, Nutt. 
Petsimmon Diospyros Virginiana, L. 
Pipsissewa Chimaphila maculata, Pursh. 
Pocan Phytolacca decandra, L. 


Puccoon, Red, White Sanguinaria Canadensis,L. 
Yellow Hydrastis Canadensis, L., Litho- 


spermum Canescens, Lehm. 


Quamash Camassia Fraseri, Torr. 
Scuppernong Vitis rotundifolia, Michx, var. 
Squash Cucurbita pepo, et al. 
Tamarack Larix Americana, Michx. 
‘Tacamahac Populus balsamifera,L. 
Tupelo Nssya sylvatica, Marsh. 
Unkum Senecie aureus, Michx. 
Waahoo Euonymus atropurpureus, “facq. 
Waukapin, Youkapin Nelumbo lutea, Pers. 
Whohoo Ulmus alata, Michx. 
Wicopy Dirca palustris, L. 

Yucca Yucca filamentosa, L. 


Maize is by far the most widely known 
of these surviving names, perhaps the only 
one in general use. It may possibly have 
come to us from the Antilles, but, if not 
strictly indigenous, it is a better name 
than the merely generic “corn,” than Tur- 
key wheat, or guinea corn as our native 
grain was first called in Europe. The dis- 
tinctive product of the United States, there 
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should be no question as to the national 
“flower.”’ Maize, in its graceful growth, 
has a princely pre-eminence, this stately 
“<... young Mondamin 
With his soft and shining tresses, 
With his long and glossy plumage.” 
No other plant has been, on this continent, 
so largely a source of food supply, no 
other links us so closely with the primi- 
tive economy of the vanishing Indian. 
Two of our native grapes, the Scupper- 
nong, and the Catawba, happily preserve 
American names, although it is by no 
means certain that they were thus called 
by Tuscorora, Creek or Seminole. The 
Catawba is a variety of the northern fox- 
grape. Found in the Piedmont country of 
the Carolinas and named from the Cataw- 
ba River, it was brought to notice by 
Major Adlum, the friend of Priestley. He 
cultivated and hybridized many native 
grapes in his vineyard between Rock 
Creek and the Potomacand his own name 
will remain, enwreathed with wood- 
fringe, the Alleghany vine, or climbing 
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fumitory, in Adlumia cirrhosa. The Scup- 
pernong, southern foxgrape,is an offshoot 
of the muscadine. It is said to have been 
found on Roanoke Island by Raleigh’s ill- 
starred colonists,and old vines are growing 
there which may well have dropped the 
great amber berries of their scant clusters 
into the baby hands of Virginia Dare. 
Squash and Cushaw, or Keishaw, are 
both: Indian names belonging to several 
species of the genus Cucurbita. It is one 
of the curious coincidences of etymology 
that from an Algonkin tongue we have 
taken this word “squash”? which already 
existed in the English language, not as the 
name of a cucurbitaceous pepo, but with 
the meaning of soft and green, specific- 
ally, an unripe peapod, and, used by Shake- 
speare for anything immature. Malvolio 
described the disguised Viola as “ Not yet 
old enough to be aman, nor young enough 
for a boy, as a squash before it is a peas- 
cod, or a codling when it is almost an 
apple.”’ So also, in more than one Indian 
dialect, asqgu means unripe. The derivation 
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of our American use of squash, we find in 
Roger Williams’ Key to the Languages of 
America, 1643, which gives, “Askutas- 
quash, their vineapple, which the English 
from them call squashes.” Beverly gives 
the more melodious name for one or more 
of the native species, as “‘macockes, a kind 
of melopepones or lesser sort of pompion 
or cashaw. This name had becomeso well 
known that Gerarde had earlier called the 
pompion, the Virginian macocke. 
Thedate-plum, fruit ofthe only Ameri- 
can Dzospyros (Jove’s grain) is that per- 
simmon, in its original form, puchamin, 
a name with some of its own tang. Its 
earliest English mentions, in Strachey’s 
Historie of Travaile into Virginia Brittannia, 
1612, is, as “a plomb which they call 
pessemmins.” The heroic explorer and first 
historian of Virginia, describes it thus:— 
“The trees which they call putchamins 
grow as high asa palmeta: the fruit is like 
a medlar, it is first green, then yellow and 
red, whenitdis ripe, livit-be not ripe) it 
will draw a man’s mouth awry with much 
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torment, but when it is ripe it is as deli- 
cate as an apricote.”’ Very luscious it is, 
when ripened by the frost, with a winey 
flavour irresistible to the opossum, and 
well preserved in the persimmon beer 
and persimmon butter of southern house- 
wives. In Georgia and the Carolinas, cas- 
sena, or yaupon is the name of that holly 
from whose glossy leaves the Creek medi- 
cine men made their direful “Black 
drink.” Still another holly bears the prob- 
ably Indian name of dahoon, to which, 
however, a French origin is sometimes 
given. The cassena was the basis of that 
ceremonial drink the preparation of which 
was a solemn funétion from which women 
and boys were excluded. Containing in 
its leaves a trace of caffeine, the plant has 
been studied by order of the Department 
of Agriculture with a view to the possible 
advantages of its culture. An able mono- 
graph on its properties, distribution and 
history, has been written by Dr. Hale. 
Pipsissewa isthecharming little prince’s 
pine, a name which seems like the very 
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chirp of veery or thrush. Kinnikinnik still 
holds its own in New England for the 
pale blue-fruited dogwood whose silky 
leaves served the Indians as a substitute 
for tobacco. The word, in Algonkin, 
means literally, a mixture, and was used 
for the leaves of willow, of sumach and 
of several other plants, smoked with or 
in place of tobacco. Mr. Thomas Meehan 
gives it to the trailing bearberry, 4réfos- 
taphyllos uva-ursi, carpeting sandy wastes, 
whose evergreen leaves were smoked asa 
preventive of malarial disease. Pocan sur- 
vives in the magnificent coloured poke- 
berry, its every fibre suffused with crimson, 
of which Thoreau could never say enough 
in admiration. The quamash, or camass, 
whose bulbs were eaten by the Indians, is 
the lovely wild hyacinth of the Missis- 
sippi valley, once classed as a Scilla. Puc- 
coon is the wide-spread name applied to 
several “dyeing weeds” used in the 
Indians’ crude craftsmanship. It is oftenest 
given to the bloodroot whose red juices 
of root and stem are used in ceremonial 
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painting of the body, as recorded by Cap- 
tain John Smith at the court of Powhat- 
tan, thence called the red puccoon, the 
sheen of itsstarry blossoms which outshine 
the April snows, name it also, the white 
puccoon. The yellow puccoon is both the 
orange root, the medicinal Hydrastis of 
rich, eastern woods, and the gay Lithosper- 
mum of western prairies. Cohosh isanother 
native nameas well distributed as puccoon. 
It is borne not only by the beautiful bane- 
berries, white and red, but by the pappoose 
root as blue cohosh, and the bugbane as 
black cohosh. There is thus in the few 
Indian names haunting forest and valley, 
the same lack of definite application which 
exists among the common English names. 
Hackmatack is given not only to the 
tufted larch, but to the pink plumes of the 
New England steeple-bush. Waahoo, the 
burning bush, sometimes lends its name 
to the linden. Tacmahac for the balm of 
Gilead, is borrowed by several resinous 
trees. Wicopy, under varying forms, as 
wickop, wikup and others, is the name of 
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the leatherwood whose tough bark fibres 
served as thongs, but was also, as herb- 
wicopy, given to two or three species of 
the willow-herb. 

A few of our most stately American 
trees happily retain their Indian names. 
Among them are the flaunting flowered 
catalpa, and that sylvan nymph, straight 
as Diana, the vanishing tupelo. Its Eng- 
lish name of sour-gum associated it in 
thought with the tart barberry, and Ber- 
beris became gradually corrupted into 
pepperidge, as the tree is too often called. 
But, when to-day, on the banks of Waban, 
hundreds of girl-graduates throng the 
Tupelo Point, one may well believe its 
rightful name will be established. Of our 
nut trees, the hickory, and perhaps the 
pecan, have Indian names. The latter was 
first known to us as poccan, or []linois nut, 
and thereare some suggestions of a Spanish 
derivation. Hickory, in perhaps its orig- 
inal form, is mentioned in an old play, 
1653, where among the resources of Vir- 
ginia, isnamed “atree called po-hickory.” 
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Kiskatom was a name for the shell-bark 
used by the Algonkin Indians, and scarcely 
yet obsolete in families of Dutch descent. 
The dwarf chestnut, still known as chink- 
apin, is described by Captain Newport in 
his Re/atyon of 1607, and by John Smith, 
the latter giving the Indian form of the 
word, chechinquamins. Thus, are these 
Indian names of plants interwoven with 
our earliest American history. In these days 
of revived attention to the legacies of the 
past, and of careful search for the unknown, 
surely the few remaining native names 
should be conscientiously kept in use. 
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Just five hundred years ago, in a little 
house within the garden of St. Mary’s 
Chapel, Westminster, died the sire of 
English poetry. October 25, 1400, was a 
day on which a great light passed beyond 
the ken of men. Darkened for a time, 
its radiance has brightened and diffused it- 
self down the centuries until now it is the 
guiding star of all who seek to know our 
mother tongue. 

Chaucer’s verse marks an epoch in the 
English language and literature, but 
strongly as it appeals to the bookman, to 
the antiquary, and to the thoughtful ob- 
server of those earlier conditions of social 
life, its study is, from a less salient point of 
view, of almost equal worth. 

Among the many critical analyseswhich 
this anniversary calls forth, a word may 
well be given to Chaucer’s poetry in its re- 
lation to the flora of England. Not only is 
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living therein the charm of English fields, 
the song of lark, the fluttering leaves, and 
breath of meadow-sweet, but Chaucer, 
first, in some degree, gives expression to 
that subjective pleasure in the outer world, 
so distinctive an element in modern life, 
but hitherto unrecognized in literature and 
almost unknown to individual emotion. 
The intellectual enjoyment of nature is 
largely the outcome, the fine efflorescence, 
of scientific study. Slight trace of its ex- 
istence is seen in the older classics. In its 
more subtle phases, even in Chaucer the 
force is but nascent. The opening words 
of the Canterbury Tales tell how under 
the quickening influences of spring, 
“longen folk to go on pilgrimages,” an 
impulse which was chiefly a physical ex- 
hilaration. Chaucer was himself a typical 
Englishman, with the love of outdoor life 
permeating his whole being, but the poet’s 
fancy touched to finer issues that recipient 
temperament. His pages bubble over in 
gladness as 
“The smalle foules maken melodie,” 
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and even when, approaching old age in 
the leisure which then first came to the 
courtier and man-of-affairs, hesat down to 
write his marvellous tales, like his own Per- 
kin Revelour, 
“Gaillard he was as goldfinch in the shaw,” 
and his similes make his verse, like the 
young squire’s embroidered raiment, 
<< As it were a mede 
Alle ful of fresshe floures white and rede.” 

These very similes, however, are drawn 
rather from flowers collectively, and con- 
sidered in their decorative aspects, than 
from any sympathetic insight into their in- 
dividualitysuch as inspires their nineteenth 
century lovers. It may be said that Chau- 
cer’s painting is that of the impressionist 
rather than of the pre-Raphaelite, and that 
therein is the suggestion of a higher art 
than the world then knew. Ata superficial 
glance, this appears true. Chaucer, like 
Cesar, is a modern man, as native to the 
present as to his birth-time; but he was no 
prophet, nor, in a strict sense, the leader 
of a renaissance. From the very exquisite 
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bits of detail which he gives us on occasion, 
we may well believe that he spoke as he 
saw, sometimes with full, introspective 
vision, oftener with only a general sense 
of groves where “all things ginneth waxen 
gay.’ It is a sensuous enjoyment which 
prevails, rising only at intervals to the su- 
preme sense of intellectual beauty, but it 
is nevertheless the faint dawn ofa new light 
which is to sustain and soothe. 

Chaucer’s mention of plants is oftenest 
by a generic term, rather than by the spe- 
cific name we give our friends. The par- 
ish clerk wore a surplice 
“As white as is the blome upon the rise 

(shrub) ; 

but whether that “blome”’ be the gleam- 
ing flowers of blackthorn, or chalk-like 
dogwood or ivory-hued elder, we are not 
told. When a flower is named, rarely is 
more than its color indicated, insufficient 
in portraiture as Olivia’s enumeration, 
“Item, two lips indifferent red.’ Of the 
Franklin, he notes, 

“White was his berd as is the dayesie;” 
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and the Friar’s 

“ Nekke was white as 1s the flour de lis.” 
This reference is obviously to the lily, 
not to the iris, and with a similar one in 
St. Francis de Sales, is important as fixing 
the earlier use of the name later given to 
the Saxon “gladden.’ Fer Emelie, the 
comparison is more in detail, 

“<Emelie that fayrer was to sene 

Than is the lihe upon his stalke grene 

And fressher thanthe may with floures newe 

For with the rose colour strof his hewe.” 
Here we have “ may,” the oldest and the 
enduring name of the hawthorn, although 
both are used in the poems of Chaucer, or 
in those ascribed to him. 

To identify, as it is sought to do in this 
paper, the plants bearing obsolete names, 
or to fix aright thenames applied to plants 
other than those which bear them now, 
may be aslight part of the careful study 
which an English people oweto Chaucer ; 
but it is one of vivid interest to him who 
loves tree or flower the better because its 
name has come down to us through Lang- 
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land and Chaucer, and Barbour and 
Gawain Douglas, and many an earlier, 
nameless maker of ballad and mystery. In 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
when allusion to plants became more fre- 
quent, much confusion was wrought by 
the repeated use and the careless inter- 
change of popular names. These names 
have a definite value, philological and his- 
torical. They are scraps of folk-lore, and 
often with a rare descriptive touch, they 
are not merely “fossil poetry,” but the 
very vital germs of pastoral and bucolic. 
The popular names of English plants are 
a possession not to be lightly valued. We 
are also rich in the preservation of a few 
old plant lists of the tenth, the thirteenth, 
and the fifteenth centuries, wherein are 
given Saxon names, which, however mis- 
applied in common speech, help us to de- 
termine the rightful owners. In Chaucer’s 
portrait of Jalousie, she 
“Wered of yelwe goldes a gerlond.” 

That name is later given to perhaps a 
dozen yellow flowers, but it is unquestion- 
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ably a calendula, the pot-marigold, so 
early brought into England as to have had 
both a British and a Saxon name. It was 
“ymbglidegold,” a golden-flower-which- 
follows-the-sun, and also, rodewart, or 
ruddes, one-which-turns, and “solsecle,”’ 
the sunseeker, names verified only in these 
“winking marybuds.” 

In Chaucer occur fewer plant names 
now obsolete than in poets of two centu- 
ries later. Sometimes may be noticed the 
different use of a familiar name, as when 
Sir Thopas was called 

<< Swete as 1s the bramble flower 
... that bereth the red hepe.” 

the “hepe”’ proving it a wild rose, and not 
a blackberry. Of flowers, “flowers for win- 
dows and pots,” as Tusser classifies them. 
Chaucer gives but few ; theroseandthelily, 
among which his fancy revels, the daisy, 
“loved the most,” the violet and peri- 
winkle, the columbine and broom and eg- 
lantine complete the tale. Many plants are 
spoken of from thesimpler’s point of view, 
as when Partelote promises Chaunticlere 
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“Ye shul han digestives 

i Sa Nat ae eee Or laxatives 

Of laureole, centaurie, and fumetere, 

Or elles of hellebor, that groweth there, 

Of catapuce or of gaitre beries, 

Of herbe tvie growing in our yard.” 
Catapuce was a kind of spurge, but which 
one of the many English species of Eu- 
phorbia, it is perhaps impossible to deter- 
mine. The sun-spurge, of medicinal re- 
pute, was a wide-spread herb, known by 
various names, as churn-staff, wart-weed, 
cat’s milk, wolf’s milk, and called by the 
earlier herbarists sun-tithymal. The green- 
flowered hellebore had as many folk names 
of equal significance, henbane and setter- 
wort, ox-heal and bear’s foot. It is one of 
those mystic plants believed to work for 
man’s weal or woe. 

The “fumitere” (fume-terre) is the 
creeping fumitory, earth-smoke, ground- 
mist, love-in-a-mist, which covers waste 
places with its spray of delicate leaves. 
One marvelsthat Shakespeare calls it “rank 
fumiter,” associating it with darnel and 
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hemlock and “furrow weeds.” It was an 
“herb of vertue’’ and its smoke was used 
to exorcise evilspirits. A manuscript of the 
eleventh century says, 
““Fumuiter 1s erbe I say, 

Yt spryngeth in April et in May 

In feld, in town, in yard et gate 

Yer lond is fat and good in state. 

Dun red is his flour 

Yer erbe smek like in colour.” 
which scarcely expresses the tender green 
of its finely-cut foliage. The centaurie 
may be either of the gentian or of the 
aster family, but probably Chaucer meant 
the favourite simple Erythrea centaurium, 
whose panicled, rose-coloured flowers close 
in cloudy days, rather than oneof that genus 
Centaurea which includes the blue corn- 
flower, the sweet sultan and other thistle- 
like flowers used in love divination. The 
lunary is the pale purplestock, the honesty 
of old gardens, the satin sheen of whose 
broad pods givesit the name of moon-seed. 
The gaitre berry was the fruit of the gaitre 
or gatter tree, probably a Viburnum, the 
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of hedgerow and spinney have borne 
the name, notably the spindle tree, and 
that dogwood, Cornus sanguinea, whose 
branchlets glow like sprays of coral and 
gave it from Pliny the name of bloody- 
twigs. 

Herbe ivie was the Ajuga chamepitys, 
ground pine, yellow bugle, or gout ivy, a 
plant of medicinal repute, limited in dis- 
tribution, but abundant on sandy fields in 
the southeast of England, and in the lanes 
along which Chaucer rode to Canterbury. 
Rarely the name is given to that sallet- 
herb, buckthorn, or star-of-the-earth, the 
Plantage coronopus of the Channel Cliffs. 
The broad-leafed plantain, Chaucer, and 
every old writer, repeatedly name as a 
“singular good woundherb.” “Excellent 
for your broken shins,’ Romeo knew it 
to be. It had many names, among them 
woundwort and waybred (7. e., broad). 
The old English form was wabron, of 
which the Scotch variant, wabret, is still 
in occasional use. In /Elfric’s Lacnunga, a 
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book of leechdoms of the eleventh century, 
is this apostrophe: 
“And thou W aybroad! 
Mother of worts ! 
Over thee carts creaked, 
Over thee Queens rode, 
Over thee brides bridalled, 
Over thee bulls breathed — 
All these thou withstoodst, 
Venom and vile things, 
And all the loathly ones 
That through the land rove.” 
(Cockayne’s Translation. ) 
When the Canon overtook the Pilgrims 
at Boughton 
“A clote leaf he laid under his hede 
For swete and for to kepe his hede fro hete.”’ 
Nevertheless, 
“ His forehed dropped as a stillatorie 
Were ful of plantaine as of paritorie.” 
This “‘paritorie” is the pellitory of the 
wall, a small herb of the nettle family. 
“‘Clote,”’ or clot-burr, as elsewhere given, 
is our burdock, which in its specific name 
“lappa”’ preserves the Celtic c/op, a hand, 
om. stretching 
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stretching out to adhere to all within its 
reach. Wyclyf, in his version of Hosea 
x: 8, renders the Hebrew words later 
translated “thistle and thorn,”’ as ‘‘cloote 
and breere.”’ 

The Canon’s Yeoman, boasting of their 
chemical equipment, adds, 

“And herbes coude I tell eke many one, 
Egremoine, valerian, and lunarte.” 
“‘Egremoine”’ is agrimony, a poor cousin 
of the royal rose, and, as the name indi- 
cates, considered acollyrium. Thevalerian 
was usually called setewal, or setuale. 

Hendy Nicholas had his 
<< Chambre 

Ful felishly ydight withe herbes rote, 

And he himself was swete as is the rote 

Of licoris or any setewale.” 

A garden plant in America, it grows 
in England among the rank grass and 
sedges beside any 

“... Rrver in a grene mede 

There as sweetness evermore inough is,” 
its pale pink buds opening to pearly 
whiteness, and shedding a delicious fra- 
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grance. It is thought to be the nard of 
the spicy East, that spikenard which 
filled Mary’s alabaster box. The word 
setewal runs through various forms to 
the Persian zadwar, whence zeodary, an 
oriental drug whose name was given to 
the valerian. 

Other herbs familiar to kitchen and 
still-room, “‘ mintes and fenil,” are there, 
worth the plant-lover’s prolonged study. 
But to them, and to the fruit trees named 
in Chaucer, can be given now but the 
mere enumeration. From him have come, 
also, various phrases almost proverbial. 
“Brown as a berry’—but what berry, 
one may ask—‘“black as a sloe,”’ “not 
worth two fetches,” and others. In this 
valuation of idle gossip, Pandarus refers 
to some one of the species of Vzcza, the 
wild vetch. Many of them are exquisite 
in their graceful beauty ; others are useful 
forage plants, but from their luxuriant 
growth they were too often the “plants 
out of place” denounced as weeds. Abso- 
lon, when “ne raught he not a kers,” 
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used, as had done Piers Ploughman, an 
expression of indifference which still en- 
dures, although with “kers” rendered 
‘curse,’ not cress, the pungent watercress 
mantling with green the quiet reaches of 
meadow brooks. This cress, the best of 
sallet-herbs, is no fit measure of indiffer- 
ence. The Spartans ate it as a mental 
stimulant and the same belief inspired the 
English proverb, ‘« Eat cress to learn more 
witty 

The sweet brier, or eglantine, sheds its 
subtle perfume over many a page. Eglan- 
tine isa derivative of the Old French name, 
aiglant, from azguz/le, thusemphasizing the 
sharp prickles. The word is in early and 
constant use, and given to more than one 
thorny plant. Sir John Mandeville writes 
of Jesus, “He was led into a garden of 
Cayphas, and ther he was crowned with 
eglatier.”’, When Milton wrote of the 
“twisted eglantine,”’ he doubtless thought 
of the twining woodbine, or honeysuckle, 
that lonicera, under whatever name, dear 
to the poets. Of that “world of ladies ... 
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singing lustily,’’ who came to the “ greene 
herbere,”” which 

“With sicamour was set and eglatere,” 
some wore 
“< Chapelets of woodbind, and some of agnus 

castus,” 

the vitex, or chaste-tree, believed to give 
immunity from love. It was borne by 
“ Diane, goddesse of chastite 


For because that she a maiden ts. 


And tho that were chapelets on their hede 

Of fresh woodbind be such as never were 

To love untrue, in word, thought, ne dede 

But aye stedfast, ne for plesaunce ne fere.” 

May, the heroine of Te Merchant’s 
Tale, had “eyen columbine,” a new term 
for a woman’s eyes, borrowed from the 
culverwort, a flower whose name, either 
in the Latin or Saxon derivation, is full 
of sylvan suggestion. Chaucer delights to 
liken his women to flowers,—a certain 
Malay tongue has but one word for the 
two,—and to dress them in garlands and 
in “ chapelets of roses redde.”’ Dan Cupid 
Feeney himself 
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himself can be fully apparelled only when 


“Fis garment was every dele 

Ipurtrailed and yurought with flours 

... There lacked no flour to my dome 

Ne not so much as floure of brome 

Ne violet ne eke pervenke.” 
Thus named as the commonest, no flowers 
more thoroughly than these three are 
knit into every fibre of the English heart. 
The broom is dear, whether it be the 
golden genesta Geoffrey wore on his cap, 
the related yellow blossoming furze, or 
gorse, or the paler whin. Furze is a name 
older than the Vision on the Malvern 
Hills, and in the Promptorium Parvu- 
lorum we find entered, Fyrrees or quyce- 
tre or gorslys-tre, ruscus. 

The Romaunt of the Rose is a dream 
that revels in the delights of the opening 
year, and there are no fairer pictures of 
an English spring than are given in this 
fantastic allegory, the free paraphrase of 
a cycle of Old French chansons. 

“‘ The violet all new 
And fresh pervenke rich of hew”’ 
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grew in that “gardin well y wrought, ” 
the barriers to which symbolized the ob- 
stacles a lover was to overcome. Violets 
are scattered over Chaucer’s pages, but he 
gives none of their many heteronyms, 
some of which are of great antiquity. In 
_an old Nomuinale, viola is translated “ ap- 
pel-leaf,” and “bynwyrt”’ (bonewort). 
Still earlier, 'Tys-fiola, flower of Tys oc- 
curs in a Saxon plant-list. To us, the em- 
bodiment of tender thought, it is hard to 
believe the violet was once set store upon 
chiefly for its use in confections or broth, 
and for the much exaggerated medical 
properties assigned to it. 

The pervenke, or periwinkle, although 
certainly an introduced plant, is one of 
the oldest of English flowers. It is called 
vinca, from the long and tough though 
slender stems trailing over the ground, and 
twining their evergreen, myrtle-like leaves 
in dense mats. By the logical doctrine of 
signatures the periwinkle was hence “a 
great binder and stayeth all bleedings.”’ 


Apuleius declares it potent “ for devil sick- 
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ness (demoniacal possession), and snakes’ 
and wild beasts’ bites and poisons, and 
any vows, and spite and awe, and to have 
grace, and to be happy and comfortable;”’ 
but Dioscorides asserts that, to be effica- 
cious, “this wort must be plucked when 
the moon is nine nights’ old, or eleven, 
or thirteen, saying, ‘I pray thee, vinca, 
pervinca.’”’ 

In that idyllic parable, The Flower and 
the Leaf, 





“« Began anon 

Al lady to sing right womanly 

Al bargaret in praising the daisie,” 
and Chaucer, or the possibly unknown 
author, delights to celebrate “la Margar- 
ite.’ This was a familiar name of the 
little flower dedicated to St. Margaret of 
Cortona. It was the device of Margaret 
Beaufort, mother of the Tudor line, and 
of many another royal lady, this fair 

“©... Dayeyse or elles the eye of day, 
The emperice and flour of floures alle.” 

In the Legend of Good Women, Chaucer 
confesses 


Ioan ‘ol Dal 
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“That of all the floures in the mede 


Than love I most these floures white and rede, 
Soch that men callen daistes in our town,” 
and here comes a touch of the modern 
spirit which is not seen before Chaucer. 
It is the keynote of the nobler apprecia- 
tion which was to come, the first chords 
which were to swell into the diapason 
celebrating that sympathy with Nature 

now an inherent part of our lives: 
“To seen this flour agenst the sunne spred, 
That blisful sight softeneth all my sorrow.” 
The nightingale further prescribes 
<¢ . . this medicine. 
Every day this May or thou dine, 
Go look upon the fresh daisie, 
And though thou be for wo in point to die, 
That shal ful greatly lessen thee of thy pine.” 
A blessed pharmacy this, freely found in 
meadowand field! Then thepoetalsorecalls 
“The quene Alceste 
That turned was into a dayesie,” 
and who, 
“To any woman tnat woll lover be 


She taught all the craft of trewe loving.” 
[305] In 
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In the garden of Chaucer’s vision grew 
the lote-treeand pomegranate, “high lau- 
rier, cypris, and oliveris,”’ and also 

« Many homely trees there were 

That peaches, coins, and apples bere 
Meddlers, plommes, peeres, chesteins 
Chereise of which many oon faine ts, 
Notes, aleis and bolas,” 
this last being the bullace or wild plum, 
growing in every hedgerow. 

The forest trees whose unchanged 
names enrich the poems of Chaucer show 
the wealth of the English sylva. 

“« Elmes great and strong, 
Maple, ash, oke, aspes, planes long 
Firre, ewe, popler and lindes faire.” 

One hears the rustling of green leaves 
and the “small birdes singen clere,”’ as he 
dwells upon these names which connote 
so much that is alluring in English land- 
scape. Again, in the funeral pile of Arcite, 
one finds the familiar names, glad that they 
are, nearly every one, English words of 
long descent, as oke, fir, birch, aspe, alder, 
holm, poplere, wilow, elm, plane, ash, box, 

[ 306 | chestein, 
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chestein, lind, laurere, maple, thorne 
beche, hasel, ew, whipultre. 

In The Parhament of Foules, there is 
descriptive mention which suggests the 
better known stanzas of The Faerie Queene 
as one reads of 
“<The bilder oke, the hardy asshe 

The piller elm, the coffre unto caraine, 

The box, pipe-tree, holm to whippes laushe, 
The sailing firre, the cipres death to plaine, 
Tbe shooter ewe, the aspe for shafter plaine.” 

The verdure of fir and cypress and yew 
is not more enduring than is the memory 
of him who was no cloistered scholar, but 
fellow of 
“<The birds that songen through their throtes 

Daunces of love and merry notes.” 
In honor of our first great poet, we may 
well consider the plants he knew and loved, 
thereof winding wreaths in memory of 
that 
“‘ Victorious name which never may be dede.” 


[307] 
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